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AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


Ir history be philosophy teaching by example, then surely 
biography is history taught by examples; a short essay showing 
the comparative position which it should therefore occupy with 
us, and the fitness of its cultivation here, before we begin to 
collect the mass of materials which we dignify with the name 
of American history, may very well serve to excite the atten- 
tion of able minds, and persuade them to execute the duties 
of biographers more, and more efficiently, than hitherto. 

Mr. Hume has laid down the business of history, not quite as 
briefly as is desirable, but as precisely as can be expected. 
“Most sciences,’ he says in his History, “in proportion 
as they increase and improve, invent methods by which they 
facilitate their reasonings, and employing general theorems, are 
enabled to comprehend, in a few propositions, a great number of 
inferences and conclusions. History also being a collection of 
facts which are multiplying without end, is obliged to adopt 
such arts of abridgment to retain the more material events, and 
to drop all the minute circumstances which are only interesting 
during the time, or to the persons engaged in the transactions.” 
If these be accurate rules for the guidance of historians, it is not 
easy to see what duties are left to be performed by biographers, 
nor what position is due to biography, happily called the hand- 
maid of history. It can hardly be an inferior one, because 
almost, without exception, there is more favor shown it by the 
mass of readers; it can hardly be its equal, because not one of 
the many biographers whose labors delight and instruct us—not a 
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Boswell nor a Lockhart, not a Sparks nor a Marshall—not one of 
them pretends to claim for his productions the respect or rever- 
ence willingly granted to every book with history labelled on its 
back or prominent on its title-page, though there has not been 
spent on it a tithe of the labor, the diligence, the industry, the 
acumen—though there is not in it an appreciable part of the skill 
in winnowing the chaff from the seed, in exhibiting the truth, in 
marking the uncertain, in detecting the false—all necessary ingre- 
dients to perfect the labors of a useful biographer. 

American biography has just begun to lay claim—and fairly 
enough—to the high rank which in England, and in France 
especially, this delightful branch of elegant literature has always 
possessed. Here, however, there is a strength and a firmness, a 
roundness and a fulness, an accuracy and a truthfulness, which 
have been preéminently wanting abroad. A great part of the 
falseness of French memoirs, just as it is the principal cause of 
the intense virtue and proper behavior of nearly all “ English 
lives,” is due to the interference of family interest, the continued 
presence of family patronage, or the fear of family anger and the 
infliction of family resentment. Fortunately, a sense of honesty 
is kept alive in the minds and in the pens of our family biogra- 
phers, by the knowledge that the acts, and very often the writings, 
even the most private, of the person of whom they may treat, no 
matter how illustrious or how obscure, are pretty sure to be known 
in some other quarter of our Union than that in which merely 
their family interest exists. The diversity of our political inter- 
ests really seems to extend to interests that in themselves are 
personal, but which become general as soon as they are made his- 
toricaL No one, therefore, is sure that his opinion or notion of 
some great man’s conduct will not be opposed, corrected and 
overturned. There is, besides, great difficulty in coming down 
from our school-boy reverence for great men, as we are often 
obliged to do when there is any attempt to be made at a sketch 
of their lives, and their thoughts, and their works. The shock of 
the descent from an ideal great man, to that familiar appearance 
which marks his first approach to greatness, as one finds it in 
the first part of his research, is not easily overcome in the gradual 
progression which ‘we trace slowly, and very often very tediously, 
up to the high place or great fame which first caught the eager 
gaze and fixed the studious attention of a would-be biographer. 
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He is (so he thinks, at least) compelled, in honesty, to give up the 
life of a hero, whom he has found out to be only a commonplace 
man; sometimes he feels tempted to pass over all his every-day 
look, and to turn towards the public only his bright and shiny 
side. This is one of the common errors of American biographers, 
and the reader of one of their productions, no matter how grace- 
fully written, leaves it with no accurate, clear, distinct apprehen- 
sion of any one or other marked characteristic, and with only a 
very poor idea of the real force and weight of the man whose life 
was no life to him in the telling, and whose real merit he is there- 
fore too apt to depreciate. When this same sort of writing is 
applied to the lives of authors and thinkers, the labor of the biog- 
rapher—it boots little how earnest or industrious he may have 
been—is thrown away; for instead of giving us an account of the 
life of his mind, he has simply told us that which was no more 
interesting than the same relation of any of the unnumbered 
throng who are only born to die, and he has forgotten that we 
can take interest only in the very few who 


“ Like gleaning of an olive tree still show 
Here and there one upon the topmost bough.” 


Mr. Carlyle has given us the best course for such an one; he 
says, in a notice of the life of Robert Burns, “ If an individual is 
really of consequence enough to have his life and character 
recorded for public remembrance, we have always been of opinion 
that the public ought to be made acquainted with all the inward 
springs and relations of his life. How did the world and man’s 
life, from his position, represent themselves to his mind? How 
did existing circumstances modify him from without, how did he 
modify these from within? With what endeavors and what effi- 
cacy rule over them, with what resistance and what suffering sink 
under them? In one word, what and how produced was the 
effect of society on him,—what and how produced was his effect 
on society? He who should answer these questions in regard to 
any individual, would, as we believe, furnish a model of perfection 
in biography. Few individuals, indeed, can deserve such a study, 
and many lives will be written, and for the gratification of inno- 
cent curiosity, ought to be written, and read and forgotten, which 
are not, in this sense, biographies.” There can hardly be any 
occasion for apologizing for the quotation (a happy fault, if aptly 
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done) of a passage which affords such capital rules to simplify 
the duties of a biographer, and nothing can better serve the pur- 
pose of a text, to suggest a few thoughts on American biography, 
and to show why it is that 


“Men’s evil manners 
Live in brass—their virtues we write 
In water.” 


But an objection may be made, that while these rules apply to 
the lives of men whose literary and mental labors chiefly interest 
us, or to those who have been great and useful without doing or 
suffering personally, they do not furnish such minutize of the 
heroes or tyrants or travellers, or what not, whose busy, active, 
bustling, changing lives and adventures are their chief interest. 
It is a rare thing to find a historian who will condescend to the 
unimportant narration of processions and ceremonials, yet the con- 
duct of one or another famous personage, upon just such occasions, 
is very often a strong mark of character, and after the principal 
and leading events of a man’s life are known, it is these which 
chiefly interest men, and most frequently are made the occasion 
of the memorials by which honest and honorable anxiety to per- 
petuate greatness or goodness is oftenest and best shown. But 
anecdotes, facetize, and such relations may as well be left to the 
ingenuity of biographers for proper introduction, as they now are 
to tradition-mongers for safe keeping. That biography which, of 
all others, should be in its execution, as it is in its subject, the 
great example for all succeeding times, is simply, too simply, 
“ confined to a biographical sketch, introducing events and inci- 
dents in their natural order, with no other marks or reflections of 
his (the author’s) own than such as seemed necessary to preserve 
just proportions in the parts and a unity in the whole.” We are, 
to be sure, referred to Washington’s writings for his real life ; but 
they are too massive in proportion, and are too stately and too 
solemn to be much read. Besides, they fail to show the great vir- 
tues of their author in any case where there is real modesty and 
real worth—which can be best done, and, in Washington’s case, 
can only be done by a full revelation of his private and familiar 
intercourse; family letters and State papers all go to make 
up the necessary and true memorials out of which history is to 
be framed, yet it is hardly fair, when looking for a familiar 
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and lifelike representation, effective both in its simplicity and 
its truth, to be referred to that which may be described as 
forming a gigantic statue in which the face alone has traces 
of familiarity—and even that is lost on us, because the limbs are 
either wrapped in outlandish garments or left in a very startling 
and uncomfortable nakedness. Preferable to this would be 
familiarity through an autobiography, because whatever other 
objections there are, it must be true after a certain manner, even 
in spite of the writer himself—though the reader has to be a 
penetrating and careful one to tell where it is that the truth is 
told fairly and fully, and where it is after a shabby, equivocating 
manner ; it is eften hard to see where there is an effort to conceal 
the principal characteristics which will come out, or whether the 
real truth is, either by design or accidentally, slurred over and 
concealed, for the honestest man is never sure that he knows him- 
self. Rochefoucauld explained this very cleverly when he said, 
“ Quelques découvertes que |’on ait faites dans le pays de l’amour- 
propre, il y reste encore bien des terres inconnues.” In spite of 
this self-conceit, it is plain that every man ought to be the best 
authority for his own thoughts and motives, and as for his ac- 
count of his own conduct and action, if he was a really consider- 
able personage, there is very little fear that his misstatement or 
his carefully-planned deception will last long; and for one suc- 
cessful attempt of this sort, there are scores discovered by clever 
critics and by careful readers, and so managed that all their strength 
and usefulness are preserved intact, while their industry and per- 
severance are often rewarded and repaid (to us as well as to them) 
by making eut of them lasting monuments and useful memorials, 
that now and then may serve to supply materials for, and that 
always will lighten up and help, real sober history. 

Our biographers too often forget the uses and the lasting excel- 
lences of a good life; they are apt to begin with too extended a 
plan, to become wearied when difficulties and obstructions detain 
and mislead them, and then to dwindle down into mere retailers 
of simple deeds and dates, without adding or looking for the 
origin or motives of the former and without elaborating and dis- 
playing the relations and influences of the latter. An elegant 
biographer of an interesting time, Mr. Roscoe, has mentioned the 
necessity of such generalization with equal grace and truth. By 
it, he says, we get at “the opinions of men of genius, ability and 
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learning, who have been agitated with all the hopes and fears to 
which such events have given rise, and have frequently acted a 
personal and important part in them By such means we 
seem te become contemporaries with those whose history we 
peruse, and to acquire an intimate knowledge, not only of the 
facts themselves, but of the judgment formed upon such facts by 
those who were most deeply interested in them.” (Life of Leo 
X.) In this way we should succeed in getting at the details of 
the manner in which a particular man produced an effective and 
important influence upon the outward and visible working, the 
regular as well as the unusual occurrences of State, the invisible 
changes and the great revolutions which are for the most part — 
recited in dry histories or in dull State papers. These soon cease 
to interest even the most zealous student, and make up an unman- 
ageable mass of raw material, not capable of being moulded, even 
by the cleverest writer; so that what drippings may fall to our 
share come, too often, through the hands and after the interference 
of some industrious book-maker who aspires to be a historian. 
Most American biographers are ignorant of what one of the 
best of their number has so well said: “ The history of the Revo- 
lution is not written, and cannot be till the biographies of the 
men who made the Revolution are completed.’’ Most of them 
treat of men who lived in the heroic age of America, and they 
should therefore study the well-distributed light and shade of the 
Life of Joseph Reed, partly because it is not unlikely that a large 
part of General Reed’s fame is due to the excellence of his biog- 
raphy, but chiefly because it is graceful and good. It is a fault 
to make the lives of men who all acted together stand each by 
itself, and it might and ought to be corrected, so that we should 
not, as we now do, have very different accounts (and all pretend- 
ing to be original statements) of events about which doubt and un- 
certainty ought to have ended when the parties on either side died 
out; such is now the case, almost without exception, in every one 
of the numerous squabbles—very few of them deserve the dignity 
of a better name—which grew out of the unwise legislation of the 
men who had been such wise warriors and such prudent patriots. 
While the restless energy of some and the desperate genius of others 
who took leading parts in our great struggle have been frequently 
and well recited, there are very few accounts of the contentions and 
differences which marked the period between the formation of the 
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Articles of Confederation and the adoption of the Constitution. 
A full and fair account 6f the life of some man who was an active 
partaker in all this is very desirable ; but it should be some one not 
so far removed above common motives as Washington was; nor 
should it be the life of Adams, who was the diplomatic leader of 
the Revolution ; but that of some stirring and active man, subject 
to the ordinary influences, the personal rivalries and the lively 
jealousies that were so strong and so characteristic then, and 
have left traces, even to this day, of the fierceness and roughness 
of our peaceful Revolution. 

One of the most serious errors, and yet it is almost the com- 
monest, into which our biographers fall, is a want of judgment in 
the use of authorities. It is much easier to trust to what is 
written, and printed, and at hand, than to hunt up old and for- 
gotten sources of information; it is, besides, much more conve- 
nient to show for one’s authorities, books in every one’s possession 
or papers accessible to everybody than industriously and critically 
to collect and collate new means of describing some well-known 
man, which may perhaps make some part of his career less famous, 
as it is made more like what an ordinary man would have done - 
in the same case, or it may entirely contradict the usual cur- 
rent of opinion on one or another remarkable act. There 
are some really great men, whose part in the politics or diplo- 
macy of a great nation may have been of the utmost importance, 
productive of such consequences that their influence, whether 
for good or bad, demands a full and clear account of all the cir- 
cumstances connecting them with the time in which they lived 
and the people whom they benefited or injured; there may have 
been but one act on which hinged all their greatness, but a short 
time which showed them other than the multitude around them ; 
and there will have been formed, almost of necessity, an opinion 
in regard to this man, and this act, and this time, which no biog- 
rapher will willingly overturn, or even when sure of his own cor- 
rectness undertake, without hesitation, to correct and change, no 
matter how far it may be from what he knows is the truth. It is 
for doing this in just such a case that we are so much indebted to 
M. Guizot, and he has pointed out the difficulty of writing and 
the importance of writing well the account of such a man’s career, 
in a few simple but happy phrases: “ Monk is one of those whose 
talents and even vices have but a day or hour for the development 
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of their full energy and dominion; yet they are the men whom it 
is most important to study, for the rapid drama wherein they 
took a leading part, and the event which it was in their sole power 
to accomplish, can be through them alone made thoroughly intel- 
ligible.” 

But in most cases, besides the difficulty of finding new 
authorities and making new opinions out of them, there is a 
risk, and a very serious and considerable one, in determining 
the amount of trust to be put in those at hand, some of which 
may have grown into popular favor and belief too, while an accu- 
rate examination may prove pretty convincingly that others of 
less importance in the eyes of most readers may really be those 
to which most confidence is to be given, both in receiving actual 
statements of facts and in getting at the judgments or opinions 
of contemporaries. 

In every case where a book is relied on, the author’s relation to 
the men whose actions he describes should be ascertained; his 
fitness to judge of their motives, if he states them, or his purpose 
in neglecting to do it, if by so doing he may influence the judg- 
ment to be formed of them, should be tried ; his sources of inform- 
ation, their directness, and the nature and amount of his own 
treatment of them should be measured and weighed; whether he 
took all that came to hand or was in the habit of cutting and 
shaping to suit himself; his purpose, whatever that may have 
been, in perpetuating the means and method of accomplishing 
some act which perhaps, but for him, would never have obtained 
its good or bad fame, its reputation, or whatever may commend 
it to later times and writers; these should all be sought after, 
and though it would be almost a desperate hope, yet the very 
effort would in some measure secure its own accomplishment ; 
and in the very purposing to find all this, even if it end as it 
begin, there will of necessity have been a comparing and judging 
that will serve greatly to help a sound mind or to strengthen a 
wandering one. 

The simplest characteristic of any thing set up for an authority, 
the slenderest influence affecting any thing that may be a source 
of information, the slightest peculiarity of style, or the merest 
breath of uncertainty, the shade of an unfair influence—all are to 
be fully, fairly and carefully weighed and considered by every 
honest biographer. Even the difference of sex is not without its 
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importance, and a clever essayist has done the state some service 
in describing wherein a woman is more serviceable in the use of 
her pen thana man. A careful reading of his description (it is 
in the Essay on the English Novelists) and a careful use of the 
rules one may deduce from it, will be of service in judging of the 
merits and reliability of the memorials which women are more 
apt to perpéetuate—not always of men truly great, but even of 
those of a very ephemeral reputation; the perpetuation of their 
weaknesses, in itself absurd, makes the same office ridiculous in 
regard to persons whose every act is of interest. 

But none of these characteristics or peculiarities are at all 
difficult to any but the very inexperienced. Care and attention 
will soon show to which of these or the many kindred faults the 
book or the writer leans, and how, in using the one or trusting to 
the other, there is need that pains be taken always to guard against 
too implicit a belief or too ready a dependence. But there are 
repeated instances of books—of books of biography too, more 
than any other subject, pretending to fairness and impartiality—in 
which, nevertheless, there is a covert determination, under a guise 
of familiar and intithate acquaintance with all the needful facts, 
to perpetuate a one-sided and prejudiced account of some one, 
not generally the real subject of the book, but one who is often of 
more real importance and more earnestly inquired after. It is 
not unfrequent, in a fair life of a king, to see a terribly dis- 
torted character of his prime minister; or, in the account of a 
great embassy or negotiation, to write all the acts of the leader 
fairly and to distort the conduct of some subordinate secretary or 
assistant, ostensibly, but, as subsequent events may show, the 
real originator and the chief dependence. The difficulties of 
such cases, and they are very plenty, are not, like other simple 
errors, which need only to be shown to be avoided, and yet no 
positive rule will be of any service; the large discretion which is 
entrusted to every biographer must then be used, but very pains- 
takingly. 

Every one acknowledges, and very willingly, the purposes to 
which the innumerable instances of the predominating influence 
ef a powerful, an accomplished, or a fortunate individual on the 
character and manners of the age in which he lived should be 
put, as well as the great usefulness, and in fact the necessity of 
perpetuating, not only the particular circumstances which, first 
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or last, were thus effective, but the minuter details, the more 
familiar conduct, the commoner as well as the greater incidents, 
the patent and the latent defects and advantages, intentions and 
actions, all that go to make up a career; these are, however, 
rarely perpetuated; the very endeavor is uncommon, and success. 
ful execution is rarissima avis in terra. 

A much better description of this prime virtue was given in a 
fine review of the Life of the Earl of Peterborough, by Eliot War- 
burton, himself facile princeps : 

“Tn biography,” it said, “all diligence and research are vain, 
unless accompanied with the power of conceiving and reproducing 
a distinct picture of the men, manners and times about which one 
is writing, that power of seizing upon characteristic details which 
is the sine qua non of both novelist and biographer, of Fielding 
and Boswell It is no use taking up a subject for biog- 
raphy, unless the author has both the power and the will to 
familiarize himself with the places that subject lived in, the books 
he read, the hours he kept, the friends he saw, and so forth; and 
so to acquaint himself with the individual and his times, as to be 
able te discriminate between what was peculiar to the one and 
what was common to the other.” 

After referring tothe great advantages which novelists possessed 
in all these respects, and noticing in particular that familiar pas- 
sage in Henry Esmond, on the old-fashioned way of writing 
history, he continues: “The great masters of fiction are the 
comparative anatomists of the mind, and will build you up a life 
of thought, emotion and action from a scanty basis of history, 
just as Owen will construct a perfect monster by induction, from 
two or three casual bones.” The only excuse—if excuse is needed 
—to be offered for the plentiful use of these quotations, is two- 
fold: first, that it is a duty to discourage, both by precept and 
example, the vicious practice of unacknowledged quotations; and 
then, that no essay pretends to be more than a means of convey- 
ing, not only the ideas of the writer himself, but of as many as may 
have treated of the same matter, where they give light or help to 
his particular subject, and that not to those readers only who are 
conversant with it, but te all who feel a scholarly, or even a more 
general (and more commendable) interest in the variety of sub- 
jects, which nothing but the taste of a number of readers can 
limit. It is the consciousness of these things that enables a 
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reviewer with a clear conscience and an easy pen to strengthen 
his own weakness and want of shape by the force and beauty of 
some better writer, and the only condition or restraint that he 
must impose upon himself, is the guarantee of the truth and 
aptness of whatever he begs, borrows or steals; if he does it, or 
tries his best to do it, gracefully and (what is better) usefully, he 
may fairly expect kindness and consideration from his readers, 
and may be pretty sure that they will 


“Be to his faults a little blind, 
And to his virtues very kind.” 


There is, in biography, one thing which can only be deter- 
mined by the writer as to his fitness, by the readers as to its appro- 
priateness, and that is the choice of whom to write. We do not 
mean in cases where it is either a filial duty or an affectionate 
memorial, where it is a piece of job work or an unmeaning 
effort at fine writing, but where it is sought to preserve traditions 
which are lovingly cherished, of some good and gentle and virtu- 
ous one, or to perpetuate the active career of some man whose 
associates were, if he was not himself, active participants in 
an historic age or period, or where there is an anxious desire 
(there cannot be a more praiseworthy one) to give some account 
of the outer life of some man of genius, whose writings are the 
precious heirlooms common to all posterity, in which all the 
activity of his mind is treasured up, and on which hinged the 
vicissitudes of his daily concerns. But while all are cognizant 
of the usefulness of good examples, it. is not an easy task to 
separate dignified and noble actions which we know to be the 
result of grand designs and elevated sentiments, from the mere 
effusions of passion and the effects of temper, which are in appear- 
ance important, by reason of the considerable station of the 
actors, or still more, the great distance of the time when they are 
recorded from the time when they were enacted, lending dignity, as 
this always does, even to the commonest actions, and inducing us 
to hunt up reasons for most unaccountable vagaries, as well as 
to find meanings in the most trivial actions of great men, or 
rather of men in great stations. But because we find that a 
great soldier became famous for fear of blame rather than for a 
real ambition, or a patriot to make his own fortune rather than 
to advance that of his country, or a statesman rather to degrade his 
fellow-citizens than to elevate and advance and enrich, this does not 
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entitle us to be satisfied with a simple narration of events, leaving 
to conjecture or to personal research the connection and influence 
with other and very different transactions of the same period. It 
is this, however, which has had so great a share in lowering the 
rank of American Biography, and it was this method of isolations, 
this system of imperfect histories, against which Lord Bacon 
earnestly and beautifully pleaded; with his simple and eloquent 
recommendation of biography, this paper may at least claim the 
merit of a graceful conclusion. It is from the Second Book of the 
Advancement of Learning: “ For Lives, I do find it strange that 
these times have so little esteemed the virtues of the times, as that 
the writing of lives should be no more frequent. For although 
there be not many sovereign princes or absolute commanders, and 
that States are most collected into monarchies, yet are there many 
worthy personages that deserve better than dispersed report or 
barren eulegies. For herein the invention of one of the late poets 
is proper, and doth well enrich the ancient fiction ; for he feigneth 
at the end of the thread or web of every man’s life there was a 
little medal containing the person’s name, and that Time waited 
upon the shears; and as soon as the thread was cut, caught the 
medals and carried them to the river of Lethe; and about the 
bank there were many birds flying up and down, that would get 
the medals, and carry them in their beaks a little while, and then 
let them fall into the river; only there were a few swans, which 
if they got a name, would carry it to a temple, where it was con- 
secrated. And although many men, more mortal in their affec- 
tions than in their bodies, do esteem desire of name and memory 
but as a vanity and ventosity, 


‘Animi nil magne laudis egentes ;’ 


which opinion cometh from that root, ‘non prius laudes contemp- 
simus, quam laudenda facere desivimus ;’ yet that will not alter 
Solomon’s judgment, ‘ Memoria justi cum laudibus, at impiorum 
nomen putrescet ;’ the one flourisheth, the other either consumeth 
to present oblivion, or turneth to an ill odor. And therefore in 
that style or addition which is and hath been leng well received 
and brought into use, ‘felicis memorize, pise memorize, bons memo- 
rie,’ we do acknowledge that which Cicero saith, borrowing it from 
Demosthenes, that ‘bona fama propria possessio defunctorum,’ 
which pessession I cannot but note that in our times it lieth 
much waste, and that therein there is a deficience.” 
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THE FOUNTAIN UNCOVERED. 


(Undine.) 


BACK in terror, pale and silent, 
Fell the servants, while the water 
Rose majestic from its centre, 
White and wonderful and dread, 
And they saw a woman weeping— 
Yet her face close-veiléd keeping— 
In the doorway saw her enter 
With a slow and noiseless tread. 


At the knight’s own door she pauses, 
With her finger lightly taps she 
On its panel, while within it 

Stands the master in a dream. 
Oh, how like Undine’s soft tapping 
Came the sound of fingers rapping— 
Louder, clearer, every minute, 

Till his dreamings real seem. 


Then he roused and cried out, “ Enter!” 
And within the polished mirror 
Saw a veiléd figure moving 
Toward him with a solemn mien. 
Saw a woman, silent weeping, 
Yet her face close-veiiéd keeping ; 
And half fearing, wholly loving, 
Knew it was the lost Undine. 


“They have opened up the fountain, 
And I cannot stay my coming— 
Though my heart be almost broken, 
I have come and thou must die.” 
“Back! away!” His hands outspreading, 
At a word her presence dreading. 
“Look not on me, give no token 
Of thy name!” his bitter cry. 


“Show me not that face of horror— 
Draw not back the veil that covers 
What I fear to see, but slay me, 
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Veiled and covered from my sight. 
Let no form of Hell strike terror— 
Death will punish all my error; 
Haste, nor longer here delay me; 

Strike me dead with all thy might.” 


mCP ARR Am ARNESON ALE ee ER ANN 


“Oh, alas! wilt thou not see me? 
Once more see me ere the life-light 
Fades from out those eyes, oh dearest— 
For I am the very same 
Whom thou lovedst and didst marry, 
In the days when thou didst tarry 
On the Island in the forest, 
And Undine is still my name. 


“Tf I charmed thee then, oh, dear one, 
Beauty has not from me faded ; 
In my eyes are tears, not anger,” 

And she stopped with sobbing breath. 
Then the knight took heart, and weeping, 
Cried, “Oh! God, into thy keeping 
I commend me; let me see her; 

Would her kiss might be my death.” 


Then she threw her veil back, smiling 
Like a queen of wondrous beauty, 
Sent to do the hardest duty 

That could fall to mortal lot. 
And the knight stooped down to kiss her, 
And thought once how he should miss her 
In the worlds to which he hastened, 

And within her arms was not. 





* * * * 


Then there fell an awful silence, 
And they heard the sound of footfalls, 
And the door was opened slowly 

While for fear they held their breath; 
For they saw an angel weeping, 
Her bright face unveiled keeping, 
And thus spake the vision holy— 

“T have wept him to his death.” 

E. W. WATSON. 
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THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 


WE saw our first Chinaman, if we remember rightly, far up on 
the Sierra Nevada, on the eastern side. As we advanced, we 
noticed a sprinkling of Chinese among the lookers-on at the sta- 
tions, and groups of them at work on the line of the road; and 
their little shops in the towns, and their small tent settlements, 
prepared us for what we were soon to see in San Francisco—a 
section of China inserted into that cosmopolitan mosaic. 

The story of the Chinese immigration need not be repeated 
here, nor will we dwell on the important service performed by 
Chinese laborers in the construction of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road. The number of these people who are now upon our West- 
ern shores, is variously estimated at from sixty to seventy thou- 
sand ; and of these, fifteen or twenty thousand live in and around 
San Francisco. In the city they occupy mostly what is known 
as the Chinese quarter, but they are met at every turn in all the 
streets; they have their own shops, in which they can procure 
every thing they want for food or clothing, like that to which 
they have been accustomed in their native land; their own tem- 
ples, their own places of amusement, and their own places of dissi- 
pation. They are employed to a considerable extent as house ser- 
vants ; they have almost a monopoly, as we should judge, of the 
washing and ironing of the city, and they are engaged in some of 
the factories, although the jealousy of the workingmen of other 
nationalities has been successful in banishing them from many of 
the manufacturing establishments. We saw them in shops, in 
factories, in the street, on the railroad, and among the gold wash- 
ings; and without exception they impressed us as quiet, well- 
behaved, intelligent and industrious. This was the character 
also which was given of them by all of whom we made inquiries. 
The proprietor of one establishment in which several hundred 
are employed, told us that he pays them a dollar a day, and that 
they serve him better than the men did to whom he used to pay 
three dollars and a half; they do not become intoxicated, or 
spend their employer’s time in discussing political questions or 
the rights of labor, but they may be depended on, during work- 
ing hours, for steady and faithful work. They are both anxious 
and quick to learn, and our language especially they acquire with 
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facility. The streets and alleys in which they live, although con- 
fined and narrow, are much more wholesome than the more neg- 
lected portiens of our eastern cities. In a word, they seemed to 
us to be a desirable element of population, an element the intro- 
duction of which, by proper methods, into our country should for 
every reason be encouraged. And yet we were pained to notice 
that these people, although they mind their own affairs, take care 
of themselves and ask no special favor, are hated, proscribed and 
persecuted, not by all the citizens indeed, but by those classes 
with which they are brought into the closest relations of contact 
and competition. They are subjected to the same hard and cruel 
lot, and are made victims to the same spirit of caste, as, until 
recently, were endured by the colored man everywhere in the 
northern States. Their trials begin at the moment of their land- 
ing on our shores. On the same day which witnessed the hos- 
pitable reception of the Boston party by one class of the citizens 
of San Francisco, a cargo of passengers from Hong Kong was 
very differently received by another and altogether different class. 
The details of the two appeared side by side in the paper of the 
following morning, and we could not help therefore being im- 
pressed by the contrast between them. The first has been de- 
scribed at length in many of our Eastern journals; let us see 
what was the character of the other: 

“The Chinese passengers who arrived on board the British 
ship Niagara were landed yesterday. When the disembarkation 
commenced a large crowd of men and boys lined the Vallejo- 
street wharf, and by their gestures and general demeanor it was 
apparent that they intended to give the new-comers a hot recep- 
tion. The Harbor Police were stationed on the wharf, and on the 
different streets through which the Chinese would pass, to prevent 
the threatened outrage. This precaution had the effect of dimin- 
ishing but not wholly preventing the abuse of the Chinamen by 
young scamps who infest the Barbary coast. As a number of 
Chinamen were passing the corner of Broadway and Front streets, 
they were saluted with a shower of stones and other missiles, 
while one of the whites attempted to carry off bamboo canes from 
a wagon. He was caught by Officer Langan, who marched him 
to the City Prison. At the corner of Sansom and Pacific streets 
the roughs gave full swing to their barbarous proclivities. There 
were no policemen here, and the Chinese were entirely at the 
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mercy of the mob. As they approached, whether on foot or in 
wagons, they were pelted with stones, pieces of wood, filth taken 
from the gutters, or any thing upon which hands could be laid. 
When a Chinaman singled himself from the rest to retaliate, he 
was certain to be cruelly kicked and bruised, and rolled in the 
streets. Several were severely injured, and a little China boy, 
about ten years old, was so unmercifully abused that even the 
roughs themselves felt startled at their own acts. Before the 
police arrived the cowardly wretches sneaked away, and made 
their escape. Such conduct is not only revolting and inhuman, 
but it calls for some prompt action by which the barbarous 
wretches who perpetrated the outrages can be arrested and made 
an example of, and thus teach others that here there is equal 
protection for all under the laws.” 

No wonder that the Chinese merchants of San Francisco have 
joined in a circular to their fellow-countrymen at home, urging 
them to abandon any plans which they may be forming for coming 
to the United States, until public opinion shall be somewhat 
modified respecting them, and the officers of the law shall find it 
possible to protect them. 

We had been told that the Mission Woollen Mill, the largest in 
the State, was about to dispense with Chinese labor, under the 
threat that otherwise the buildings of the Company would be 
burnt to the ground; and that the boot and shoe manufacturers, 
with one exception, where the business was carried on at a dis- 
tance of several miles from the city, had already dismissed their 
Chinese workmen under similar intimidation; and we had been 
disposed, as coming from New England, the reputed home of 
freedom and of equality before the law, to manifest some right- 
eous indignation at all this, and to point out, perhaps not with- 
out some self-complacency, the mischievous consequences of per- 
mitting such an unjust and wicked spirit thus to exhibit itself in 
acommunity. But while we were in California, news came of the 
ebullition of hostile feeling with which an endeavor to introduce 
Chinese labor into Massachusetts had been met, and we were 
advised that political and other influences were being brought to 
bear to withstand the movement and make it unsuccessful. It 
was intimated also that the enterprising manufacturer at North 
Adams, who had supplied himself with a small colony of Chinese 
workmen, in self-defence against the combination which had been 
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formed to control if possible the internal economy of his estab- 
lishment, had been obliged to provide watchmen at his own ex- 
pense to guard his buildings against incendiarism, because of the 
unwillingness of the authorities to interfere for the protection of 
his property. We confess that we found a difficulty in explain- 
ing the compatibility of this with the traditional position of our 
good State on every question involving individual liberty of 
action and the supremacy of law over force. We knew that the 
brutal treatment of the passengers of the Niagara was simply the 
logical sequence, the last result, of a condition of public sentiment 
anywhere which would exclude the Chinese from participation 
in any calling in which there was a disposition to employ them; 
and as we could not be sure that similar violence might not be 
attempted in New England before the struggle should cease, we 
were led to reflect that the disgraceful scene, the description of 
which we have quoted, was not so much the fault of a newly- 
developed civilization as the vicious product of unsound views on 
the rights and relations of labor held by workingmen and incul- 
cated by their political leaders. In a banking house which we 
visited just before starting for home, one of the partners said to 
us, in substance: “I hope that.after this we shall not hear any 
thing more from Massachusetts about freedom or equality, for 
her people evidently are no more advanced than the rest of the 
country.” Our reply was that there are differences of opinion in 
Massachusetts or elsewhere upon political and social questions, 
but the large majority of her citizens are at heart opposed to 
tyranny in every form, and when they shall see the question in 
its true light, will sustain the employer of Chinese labor and the 
laborer employed in any arrangement which they may choose to 
make between themselves mutually for wages and for work. Let 
us hope that the prediction thus ventured will prove equally true 
of California and of Massachusetts, and of every other State be- 
tween the oceans. 

It is hardly more than half a century since the Spencean philan- 
thropists in England petitioned Parliament to do away with all 
machinery, in order to protect the workingman and to secure the 
monopoly of labor for him. There was violent opposition to the 
introduction of gas, on the plea that its general use would ruin 
the oil business and the whale fisheries ; so too, both in England 
and in America, when railways were first projected, it was de- 
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clared that horses would become almost valueless, and the hay 
crop would hardly be worth the gathering. In these and other 
instances men have been led to see the folly as well as the futility 
of their endeavors to arrest the progress of industrial and social 
improvement, and have been obliged to confess that changes from 
which they anticipated destruction to themselves or their class, 
have brought large benefits to mankind at large and to themselves 
in particular. So it will be, doubtless, in reference to the present 
Chinese immigration into the United States ; it is bitterly opposed 
by men whose own advent to the country fifteen or twenty years 
ago was earnestly deprecated by the workingmen of that day; 
but in the lapse of time it will be accepted as another of the 
series of movements indispensable to the speediest development 
of the national resources, and really in the interest of the industry 
no less than of the capital of the country. 

It was a new thing to visit an idolatrous temple upon the soil 
of Christendom—a Joss House in the United States. There are 
two or three of these in San Francisco, and they deserve mention. 
The one we saw consisted of a small apartment up one flight of 
stairs in the rear of ashabby-looking tenement; it was approached 
by a narrow alley and was not easily found. It was ornamented 
with a cheap kind of lacquer work, behind which were two or 
three hideous images, and contained a shrine or altar. Joss- 
sticks, or bamboos, are burnt before these idols, for the purpose of 
securing forgiveness and absolution for those who present them. 
Near the entrance stood a stuffed wolf, his eyes and mouth open, and 
before him was laid food, which, we were told, it was supposed 
in China that the animal would eat, but here the worshippers had 
begun to believe differently. The aspect of the place was any- 
thing but impressive, and although it was kept in good order, we 
could not hear that it was much resorted to by the Chinese resi- 
dents, or that much interest was manifested by them in the main- 
tenance of their national religious observances. 

On the evening of the same day we went to the Chinese theatre, 
a dingy, anattractive place on a side street. Our party occupied 
almost the entire gallery, the body of the house being filled with 
Chinese. We were present by special invitation, and it was 
understood that, in our honor, the performances were to be more 
than usually elaborate. The performers wore long robes of silk, 
richly embroidered, and masks with heavy beards. The female 
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parts were taken by boys. The opening piece, as we were informed, 
had something to do with a Masonic festival, but we failed to under- 
stand the plot, if there was one. The stage consisted of a plat- 
form, in the rear of which was a plain curtain, and behind this 
the actors retired at intervals, but there was no attempt at scenery. 
On the back part of the stage was the orchestra, in which were 
violins, gongs and iron triangles, which kept up without cessation 
the most harsh, violent and dissonant clangor that ever distracted. 
the tympanum of human ears. To this painful din the voices of 
the performers kept time with snarls and screeches and other 
hideous sounds, stopping occasionally to stroke their long beards 
with an absurd affectation of gravity, opening their eyes mean- 
while to the utmost width, and then striding back and forth on 
the platform, for the purpose, as we supposed, of displaying their 
costumes. Between the two pieces there was some posturing, 
which was well done, including double summersaults and other 
marvellous convolutions of the body. Our curiosity was soon 
satisfied, and we left before the performances were much more 
than half over, feeling that in what we had witnessed we had had an 
illustration of the spirit of paganism in one of its harshest and 
most repulsive forms. There had been nothing tasteful, beautiful or 
poetical, to commend itself to the eye or the ear, nothing certainly 
of occidental art; but, on the other hand, we had been half- 
deafened and stunned by the unmusical and discordant sounds, 
vocal and instrumental, to which we had been listening. 

So far from allowing this mess of paganism unwithstood to 
exert a positive influence in the community, the Christian people 
of San Francisco are moving aggressively and energetically 
against it. Missionaries are employed to go among the Chinese, 
and make them aequainted with the precepts of the gospel, and 
almost every church has its Chinese Mission School. 

The day after our visit to the Chinese temple und theatre, we 
attended the Chinese Sunday-school connected with the Church 
of the Advent. We found about seventy youth and young men 
gathered there, their ages varying from fifteen to twenty-five; 
they were dressed according to the fashion of their country, each 
having his pigtail either coiled upon his head or hanging down 
his back. In the classes they were taught the usual lessons, but 
much of the time was spent in common exercises for the whole 
school, either in reciting the Commandments, the Creed or some 
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passage of Holy Scripture, or in singing anthems and hymns; 
sessions are held on week-day evenings for instruction in reading, 
history and other studies. With the singing we were much 
pleased ; if the music to which we had listened the night before 
was harsh and heathenish, this was truly harmonious and Chris- 
tian. They chanted the Gloria in Excelsis, and closed with 
Heber’s Missionary Hymn, singing the lines, 


“The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone,” 


with as much emphasis and unction as if they had never them- 
selves met with an idolator or seen an idol. One of our party 
addressed the school, his words being translated, paragraph by 
paragraph, by a young man of most interesting appearance and 
soft, gentle manners, who is preparing for the ministry of the 
Episcopal church, with the purpose of laboring among his fel- 
low-countrymen, either in California or in China. It may be said 
in this connection that we all became greatly interested in the 
Chinese countenance and expression. We had been accustomed, 
before having opportunity to observe it closely, to consider it 
as dull, heavy, without animation and without variety; but we 
corrected our judgment in this regard. We hardly met once with 
what would be called a bad face during our visit, while we saw 
very many which we thought beautiful. There is often a mild- 
ness, a tenderness in the eye which is quite touching; and in 
conversation the face lights up with a smile and with an expres- 
sion of intelligence almost fascinating. 

These impressions which our party received in its contact with 
the Chinese seem to have been shared in by a Boston clergyman, 
now on a tour round the world, who wrote, in a private letter 
from Hong Kong, almost at the precise date of our visit to Cali- 
fornia, as follows: “One thing strikes me with delight—the hu- 
man countenance, as seen in many of these Chinese men. I have 
fallen in love with five or six Chinamen’s faces. The expression 
is beautiful. We have no idea of them, I think, from the speci- 
mens we see at home.” 

On another Sunday we visited the Chinese school connected 
with the Rev. Dr. Scudder’s church. We found one hundred and 
twenty or thirty scholars, all males; for, unfortunately, the few 
female Chinese who come to the United States belong, with rare 
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exceptions, to the debased class, and cannot be brought into these 
schools as at present organized. Here there was secular instruc- 
tion, geography and other branches, being taught to some extent; 
but the religious character of the exercises was the predominant 
feature, and the singing was very pleasant. 

Hamitton A. HILL. 








ZEISBERGER’S MISSION TO THE INDIANS. 
[Seconp Paper. ] 


THE year 1767 was pivotal to the life of the great missionary. 
He was still laboring at Friedenshutten on the Susquehanna, in 
Bradford county, when news reached him that some Indians in 
the western part of the State had expressed a desire to hear the 
Gospel. The Delawares at that time occupied our western fron- 
tier and Eastern Ohio, having been driven successively from the 
Delaware and the Susquehanna by the advance of the whites. In 
their new home they were the guests, and in some sense, the 
tenants of the Wyandots of the Sandusky, and were neighboring 
to their protéges, the Shawanese, on the Muskingum. The latter 
had been brought by the Mohicans from Florida to Pennsylvania, 
after being reduced to a mere remnant, and had been adopted by 
the Delawares, whom they accompanied in their migrations. Of 
the Delawares, the worst and most degraded tribe were the Mon- 
seys, who had settled along the Alleghany and Beaver rivers and 
in the oil regions of Pennsylvania. 

It was from these last that the Macedonian cry for light came, 
and Zeisberger was not the man to be indifferent to it. The 
Senecas, through whose country he passed, gave him a kindly 
welcome when he disclosed his Indian name, but strove to per- 
suade him to abandon his visit to the wicked Monseys. He 
reached Goschgoschiink, in Venango county, their capital, and 
proposed the establishment of a permanent mission. Only the 
- voice of Wangomen, one of the new prophets, was raised in oppo- 
sition, but in the anarchy and degradation of the people, he had 
become their virtual chief. With the boldness of an apostle, 
Zeisberger rebuked the preacher of lies and overawed him into 
acquiescence. In the following spring he returned with the mis- 
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sionary Senseman and three families of converts, and began a 
new and Christian village at a point between the two heathen ones. 
For a time all was complacency, but when the actual claims of 
the new gospel were made known, the fiercest opposition was 
aroused. Threatening messages from their old suzerains, the 
Senecas, were forged, a round of heathen feasts and incantations 
were begun, the lives of the missionaries were repeatedly in dan- 
ger. Even an outward reform of morals was attempted, and a 
rule made against the introduction of spirituous liquors, but 
broken by the heathen. Then a brother of the heathen prophet, 
Glikkikan, an Indian of very remarkable powers of mind, was 
sent for. He had silenced the Jesuits and Post ; he was to silence 
Zeisberger also. But a native preacher, Anthony, set meat 
before him, and taking the first word, urged the Gospel with such 
force that the heathen had nothing to say. When he returned 
again from a more western town of the Monsey Delawares, it was 
to profess his belief in Christianity, and to offer the missionaries 
a site for a station in Lawrence county, on the Beaver. The 
Christian party had been growing in strength; converts had been 
baptized ; but the opposition of the heathen was so fierce and 
their morals so vile, that the offer was accepted. In April, 1770, 
they parted with the heathen, and, strange to say, in a very peace- 
able way—the latter being ashamed at last of their behavior. 
They floated down the Alleghany, past Fort Pitt, whose settlers 
gazed with mute amazement at the party, then followed the Ohio 
to the mouth of the Beaver, and ascended the Beaver to a place 
above the Shenango, where they built Friedensstadt, (er “ City of 
Peace.””) The heathen capital was at the present site of New- 
castle, on the Shenango. They were followed by other parties of 
the Monseys, who could no longer endure the abominations of 
Goschgoschiink. Even the heathen prophet sent to beg for a 
reconciliation, and offered to naturalize the cause of Christianity 
by adopting the missionaries as Monseys, which was readily 
agreed to, and an umpire appointed to settle all differences. 
Glikkikan left Newcastle and settled at Friedensstadt, to the rage 
and disgust of his sovereign. Jungman took Senseman’s place; . 
a great revival began and meetings continued till midnight. At 
Christmas their hearts were gladdened by several baptisms. 

In March, 1770, Zeisberger visited the main body of the Del- 
awares on the Tuscawaras, in Ohio, and preached the first [recorded ] 
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Protestant sermon in that State, giving the heathen prophets their 
deserts. In June, the new church at Friedensstadt was dedicated, 
and the converts numbered one hundred souls. In July he 
returned to Bethlehem to meet a delegation from the Mother 
Church in Germany, and found that a Gnadenhutten, on the Sus- 
quehanna, had been added to his old Friedenshutten in Bradford 
county. The acquisition of the whole country by Pennsylvania, 
and the civil wars between rival squatters, made it desirable to 
move the Susquehanna converts to the West. Zeisberger offered 
them a home among the Delawares, and the offer was accepted. 
Early in 1772, he returned to Friedensstadt, and paid another 
visit to the Ohio Delawares, in the course of which he found on 
the Tuscawaras a beautiful site for a town in the midst of those 
ancient remains of forts which are still the puzzle of our native 
antiquarians. The Delawares having invited him to fix a station 
among them, he asked and obtained this site, and then returned 
to welcome the Susquehanna converts in Lawrence county. By 
their arrival the mission force was greatly increased—John Heck- 
welder being one of the new teachers. At a mission conference 
Zeisberger and a committee of Indians were appointed to revise 
the hymns and liturgy of the church, and the occupation of the 
new site was resolved upon. The new town was begun at once, 
and by August the homes and the church were finished, and the 
first church bell resounded through the woods of the Ohio wilder- 
ness. Another conference adopted a series of nineteen strict rules 
of life for the converts. From Zeisberger’s revised liturgy we 
quote the Lord’s Prayer in Delaware: 


Ki Wetochemellenk Awossagamewank! machelendasutsch Ktellewun- 
sowoagan. Ksakimawoagan pejewiketsch. Ktelitehewoagan leketsch 
talli Achquidhakamike, elgiqui leek talli Awossagame. Milineen juke 
Gischquik gunigischuk Achpoan. Woak miwelendamauwineen Ntschan- 
nauchsowoagannena elgiqui nilana miwelendamauwenk nik Tschetsch- 
anilawequengik. Woak katschi npawuneen li Achquetschiechtowoa- 
ganink; schukund ktennineen untschi Medhikink. Alod knihillatamen 
ksakimawoagan woak ktallewupowoagan woak ktallowi ilipowoagan li 
hallamagamik. Amen. 


We forbear to translate it, as we do not flatter ourselves that 
this will be a literary novelty to more than a very few readers, 
while we are sure that it will be a linguistic novelty to all. We 
especially commend it to those who think that the use of long 
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words when short ones will serve their purposes, evinces a supe- 
rior degree of culture and refinement. 

A third station, the ever memorable Ohio Gnadenhutten, was 
begun in 1772 by a native assistant, farther down the valley, and 
Zeisberger made an unsuccessful attempt to establish a station 
among the Shawanese on the Muskingum, who were such devoted 
believers in the new Indian gospel of flagellation and purgation, 
that their capital went by the name of Vomit-town. Among the 
Ohio Delawares striking results were accomplished, but the con- 
version of a great chief, Echpalawehund, excited great opposi- 
tion, and threats of expulsion were heard. As a counter-move- 
ment, as in the days of Julian the Apostate, a rigorous moral 
reform was inaugurated by the heathen, and twelve censores 
morum were appointed, who began their work by a general staving 
in of rum casks; but the movement soon came to nothing. 

In Lawrence county, Friedensstadt was so overrun with drunk- 
ards from (what is now) Newcastle, that another migration was 
agreed upon, and its people were distributed between the two 
Ohio stations. Netawetwes, King of the Ohio Delawares, became 
greatly exercised about Christianity and its division into sects; 
he resolved to visit England and ask the king about it—with 
which view he bade the Governor of our State have a ship ready 
for him. His greatest chief and counsellor, White Eyes, the glory 
of the Delawares, who had made the grand tour down to New 
Orleans and round by sea to New York and Philadelphia, was 
filled with ambitious conceptions of the future of his people. 
Through the influence of Glikkikan, his most intimate friend, he 
was virtually converted to Christianity, but never entered the 
Moravian Church. 

Lord Dunmore, of Virginia, in 1774, seized on Western Penn- 
sylvania and began a series of encroachments in Ohio, which 
plunged the frontier into a war with the Shawanese, which only 
the influence of the missionaries kept from spreading to the Del- 
awares. Logan and Cornstalk were the Indian leaders; and in a 
hard contested battle on the Scioto, the latter was defeated. The 
border militia would have devastated the country had not White 
Eyes persuaded Dunmore to make peace. During his absence 
the position of the missionaries was exceedingly critical, and 
rumors of the defeat of the Virginians led to their virtual out- 
lawry by the national council, which declared that the Delawares 
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would never receive the Gospel. Zeisberger’s spirit rose to the 
oceasion, and he demanded that the Christian settlements, now 
embracing four hundred souls, should be admitted to equal rights 
as an integral part of the Delaware nation, and that the most 
absolute religious liberty be established. On the return of White 
Eyes, he rebuked the king and council most sharply, and declared 
that he would never sit in their council nor lodge at their capital 
until they retracted their declarations against Christianity and 
acceded to Zeisberger’s demand. He proceeded at once to Schén- 
brunn to tell the missionaries of his ultimatum, and expressed 
his wish to visit England and ask from the king a guarantee of 
the country then occupied by his nation. In 1775, the council 
acceded to the demands of Zeisberger and White Eyes, voted to 
recommend the Delawares to accept Christianity, to remove the 
capital down the river so as not to hamper Schonbrunn. It was 
even proposed that implacable heathens should be required to 
move off and organize a town of their own. 

With the beginning of the Revolution, a wise and humane 
Indian policy was adopted by Congress. Three departments— 
North, West and Southwest—were organized, and Colonel Morgan 
placed over the second, with head-quarters at Pittsburg. The 
treaty which he concluded with the Indians in October, 1775, 
strictly pledged them to strict neutrality, as persons whose in- 
terests were not concerned. White Eyes, with other avowed 
Christians, participated ; and soon after he started for Philadel- 
phia, and about six months later, returned with the news that 
Congress had agreed to send the Indians a missionary and a 
school-teacher, of any other church that they might select, as well 
as mechanics to instruct them in the arts of civilization. The 
Moravians were not a sufficiently influential body to further the 
views of the ambitious chief, and he thought that his people 
would be better aided by some more powerful church, his inter- 
course with Dunmore having turned his attention especially to 
the Episcopalians. Zeisberger was justly offended, and the Dela- 
wares were unanimous in rejecting White Eyes’ plan, as not only 
officious but illegal, and informed Colonel Morgan of their deci- 
sion. In the mean time a new Christian settlement—Lichtenau— 
had been begun near the capital, and had grown very rapidly, 
being noted, as were all the Moravian villages, for its neatness and 
good order. They seemed to convey the spirit of Nazareth and 
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Bethlehem into the very depths of the wilderness, and to repro- 
duce the simple beauties of the Saxon Herrnhut among the wildest 
savages. The gain was material as well as moral, and traders 
and visitors looked in amazement on wealthy Indians, who de- 
pended no longer on the chase, but on their broad and well-tilled 
corn-fields, and their enclosed pasture-lands. 

The four years that followed the Declaration of American In- 
dependence, were years of trial and anxiety. British agents were 
spread along the whole frontier, disseminating false reports of 
the fortunes of the war, and the intentions of the colonists. The 
war fever was again and again excited among the young men; 
part of the Monsey converts apostatized under its influence, and 
it was years before they were all finally brought back to the 
church. The effort of the British at Detroit, to unite all the 
Indians against the colonists, would probably have decided the 
struggle had it succeeded at first, but the majority of the Six 
Nations, as well as Delawares and their dependants, remained 
more or less firm in their neutrality, until after the surrender of 
Burgoyne had decided the contest. Then the war party ob- 
tained the ascendant, for the old king died in 1776, and White 
Eyes in 1778. The Christians formally renounced their connec- 
tion with the Delawares, who had joined the league for a border 
war, and an attack upon the latter, in 1781, forced them to fly to 
the Wyandots for safety. The Christian settlements were thus 
left on the debatable land between two hostile frontiers, and 
shared the usual fate of those who occupy that position. The 
British accused them of “ correspondence with the rebels,” which 
was so far true that at the instance of the Delaware council they 
had written to Pittsburg of raids projected by the Wyandots 
and others, and had preached to the warlike Indians against the 
cruel massacres which disgraced their warfare. The Americans 
accused them of being half-way houses for war parties, which 
again was so far true that they lay on the trail to the frontiers, 
and had no means of resisting the war parties when the latter 
helped themselves to what they wanted. Already Zeisberger’s 
life had been twice threatened, and at one time missionaries who 
had wives or children were obliged to take them back to Bethle- 
hem. 

In 1781, there were six missionaries on the Tuscawaras, sur- 
rounded by the moral and material results of years of labor, 
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when an expedition to break up the settlement was planned at 
Detroit by British agents. The Wyandots under their half king, 
and accompanied by two British officers, reached Gnadenhutten 
in June, and by hypocritical professions prevented the flight of 
the teachers. By-and-by their purpose was announced; the 
Christian Delawares must leave their homes and their growing 
crops and remove to the Sandusky. A firm refusal to even con- 
sider the proposal until after harvest, was met by open violence; 
the missionaries were seized, stripped and bound; their families 
brought together; their houses plundered; their papers and other 
property destroyed. They then submitted to the inevitable, and 
began the march of twenty days through the almost pathless 
wilderness and nearly impassable swamps. Then, without a word 
of explanation, they and their converts were left in the solitudes 
of the Sandusky, in a bare and unpromising country, to make a 
home for themselves. Four missionaries and three assistants 
were summoned to Detroit, to answer charges preferred by Cap- 
tain Pipe, the head of the warlike Delawares; and after a weari- 
some journey, made such answers as secured their dismissal. 
Even Pipe was so touched by their sufferings, that he did not 
press his accusations, and Major de Peyster apologized for the 
outrages inflicted upon them, disclaiming all responsibility for 
the way in which his orders had been executed. They returned 
to the Sandusky to find their people suffering from famine and 
cold. Some scattered through the wilderness to pick up any bare 
subsistence that might offer; a large party—one hundred and 
fifty in number—went back to the Tuscawaras, in the spring of 
1782, to garner their corn-crop and bring it to the Sandusky. 
While they were absent, at the instance of the Wyandots, the 
converts and their teachers were summoned to Detroit. Zeis- 
berger sent out messengers, but no answer came back from the 
Tuscawaras; again he sent, again no answer. At last news came 
that three-fifths of the party had been massacred in cold blood by 
the American militia. 

He would not—could not believe it. Not until he was at the 
mouth of the Huron, and about to sail for Detroit, did he give 
credence to the confirmed report, that those whom he had so often 
warned of the approach of the savages, had surpassed those very 
savages in the atrocity of their cruelty. 

A party of the Wyandots had murdered a family of Wal- 
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laces, cruelly impaling one of the children. The whole frontier 
was roused to fury, and the strange, implacable border hatred of 
the Indian, as such, was aroused. About ninety men from the 
Monongahela settlements set out at once. The Christian Dela- 
wares were warned of their danger by the Wyandots, and had 
fixed on March 7th for their departure. On the morning of the 
6th the militia reaching Gnadenhutten, while they were busy in 
the fields, reassured them by hypocritical professions of friendship : 
they ate and slept that night together, and on the morrow Mar- 
tin, a national assistant, hastened to the youngest settlement at 
Salem to report the arrival of white friends, and returned to tell 
their colonel that the Indians there accepted his protection. A 
detachment was sent to bring them; they gave up their arms 
gladly, and accompanied the troops. When they came on the 
bloody traces of recent murder, their eyes were opened, but they 
were at once seized and bound. 

A series of ridiculous charges were preferred against them, 
which they answered directly and sufficiently. A vote was taken 
as to their fate, when only sixteen or eighteen white men voted 
to carry them to Pittsburg as prisoners, an overwhelming majority 
demanding their execution on the spot. One party proposed to 
set the houses on fire and burn them to death, but the majority 
voted to tomahawk them and carry off the scalps. 

“ Although startled when informed of the fate which awaited 
them, the Indians soon recovered their self-possession. Solemnly 
protesting their innocence, they nevertheless declared themselves 
willing to die, and asked no favor other than time to prepare for 


death. This was granted, and the following morning fixed for 
their execution. 

“There now ensued a scene that deserves to find a place in the 
history of the primitive martyrs. Shut up in their two prisons, 
the converts began to sing and pray, to exhort and comfort one 
another, to mutually unburden their consciences and confess their 
sins. Abraham, surnamed ‘the Mohican,’ took the lead in hum- 
bling himself under the mighty hand of God. .. . As the hours 
wore away, and the night deepened, and the end drew near, tri- 
umphant anticipations of heaven mingled with their hymns and 
prayers. 7; 

“At last the morning broke. It was the eighth of March. 
Impatient to begin the work of blood, the militia selected two 
buildings, which they want only called ‘ slaughter-houses,’ the one 
for the killing of the men, the other for the slaughter of the 
women, and brutally called to their captives, who continued to 
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sing and pray in exultant tones, whether they would not soon be 
ready. ‘ We are ready now,’ was the reply. ‘ We have commit- 
ted our souls to God, who has given the assurance that He will 
receive them.’ 

“ Several of the men immediately seized Abraham, whose long, 
flowing hair had attracted their attention the day before as fit for 
making ‘a fine scalp,’ tied him and another convert with a rope, 
and dragged them to the appointed house. There they were de- 
liberately slain and afterwards sealped. The rest suffered in the 
same way, two by two. When all the men and boys were dead, 
the women and small children were brought out, two by two, as 
before, and despatched with the same systematic barbarity. Ju- 
dith, a venerable widow, was the first among these victims. Chris- 
tiana, another widow, who had been an inmate of the Bethlehem 
* Sisters’ House’ in her youth, spoke English and German fluently, 
and was a woman of education and refinement, fell on her knees 

efore Colonel Williamson and, in English, besought him to spare 
her life. ‘I cannot help you,’ was lis cold reply. Tomahawks, 
mallets, war-clubs, spears and scalping-knives were used to effect 
the slaughter, in which, however, only some of the militia appear 
to have taken an active part It was a butchery in cold 
blood, as leisurely and dispassionately as when animals are slaugh- 
tered for [in] the shambles.” 


Six native assistants and the wives of three of them, nineteen 
other men and twenty-one women, eleven boys and twelve girls, 
were known to be among the victims. New Schédnbrunn escaped 
by a timely alarm. The act went unpunished. Congress referred 
the matter to our State; our Legislature voted an inquiry and 
never made any. A still larger party of militia started out to 
attack the rest of the Christian Delawares on the Sandusky. The 
Wyandots and the war party among the Delawares surrounded 
and attacked them, defeating them with great slaughter, and 
taking many prisoners, whom they put to death by slow tortures, 
in revenge for the massacre at Gnadenhutten. 

Thus Zeisberger saw the fruits of his labor scattered in his old 
age. Many converts suspected him of treachery—for were not 
these militia the men with whom he had been in constant corre- 
spondence? Others rejected Christianity itself, because its pro- 
fessed disciples had been guilty of such enormities. When 
Zeisberger attempted to rally the remnant of the community upon 
lands granted for their use by the Chippewas in Michigan, many 
refused, and pushed westward to the Twightwees. On the other 
hand, the massacre at Gnadenhutten excited the very warmest 
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sympathies for the mission in many quarters. The Christian 
composure with which its victims met their fate evidenced the 
‘capacity of the Indians for Christianization. The news of the 
atrocity exercised by the agents of both nations towards the 
Moravians thrilled England with indignation, and very substan- 
tial aid was forwarded from that country. Congress secured the 
lands in the Tuscawaras valley to the Moravian Church in per- 
petuity. When peace was restored, only the hostility of the 
heathen Indians to the plan prevented the restoration of the 
stations. During 1789-91, a station was occupied at New Salem, 
on the Huron river, and great success attended the mission ope- 
rations. Warned by the unmistakable tokens of an impending 
war, it was again removed into Canada—first to a tract of land at 
the mouth of the Detroit river, [or strait,] then to Fairfield, on 
the Thames river, (1792-8.) This last town is still occupied as a 
Moravian station. But in 1798 Zeisberger and a party from 
Fairfield determined to return to his beloved valley of the Tusca- 
waras. October 4 they reached Schdnbrunn, and soon after 
founded Goshen, some seven miles northwest of the old site of 
Gnadenhutten. His last years were spent in ministering to this 
little settlement and to the white settlers who had settled else- 
where in the valley. He met with new difficulties, through the 
greater influx of unscrupulous white traders and the spread of 
intoxication. Once and again the old fire would blaze up ina 
way that reminded men of his youth, when he faced hostile coun- 
cils and awed savage enemies by a look anda word. But the 
fire was dying out, and at last, November 17, 1808, he died peace- 
fully, in the eighty-seventh year of his age and the sixty-second 
of his missionary labors. Let the story of his life be his eulogy. 








THE LIFELESS KINGDOM. 


THERE has been a misconception of very long standing between 
the so-called theoretical or scientific men and the practical men 
of the world. The scientific men having for their object the 
ittainment of truth for its own sake, without reference to the 
great interests which their knowledge once obtained would further 
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or impede, have seemed to practical men too visionary; and 
where both classes have been striving together towards the same 
goal, the scientists have seemed to their comrades to loiter too 
much by the way, and to indulge too much in speculations on 
side questions or matters of secondary importance, while the 
practicals, neglecting the “ reason why,” have ever striven man- 
fully forward to accomplish, intending to leave solutions and 
discussions of an abstract kind entirely to their speculative 
brethren. , 

This misunderstanding has its foundation in the different aims 
of the two parties. The one cares nothing about the commercial 
value of the knowledge it attains, the other has no time to waste 
on splitting hairs. But the breach has been widened by weak 
men of both factions, those on the scientific side affecting a con- 
tempt for the ambition to achieve mere wealth, and those of the 
other side pretending to attach no importance to the results ob- 
tained by the study of the laws of nature when those results can- 
not be shown to have a direct bearing on the condition of the 
world of botany. 

A prospector who has devoted years of his life to the search 
after valuable mineral deposits, doubts the utility of mineralogy, 
“for,” he argues, “it is of no importance to me what the minerals 
may be called or how they may crystallize, I know when a mineral 
contains pay and when it does not, and, more than this, 1 do not 
care in what formation a mineral vein occurs, but I have by my 
experience a far better knowledge than that, and that is, when a 
vein is worth working and when it is not. Can geologists and 
mineralogists do more?” 

There is some truth and a great deal of error in this statement. 
At the outset this practical man does not deny that the sciences 
he mentions may do as much (with some practice of course) as 
his experience. My purpose in this article is, lst. To show that 
a proper union of both theory and practice will accomplish more 
than either by itself; and 2d. That such a knowledge of the 
theory of mineralogy as shall prove of the greatest assistance to 
prospectors is easily attainable, with a little trouble, by those 
most ignorant of science. 

Let us see then what we have to do before attempting to do it. 

As many are aware, this science of mineralogy is not older 
than the present century, and may be said to have been originated 
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by the great German philosopher, Werner. It is true that from 
the earliest ages men had observed the differences between rocks 
and minerals, and had even given names to them, as Jasper, 
Chalcedony, (from Chalcedonia in Asia Minor,) Sardonyx, onyx 
(from Greek og, a finger-nail, meaning a gem striped like the 
finger-nail,) Alabaster, (from Arabic olub astar, “casts of the 
stones of a wall in the cement,” because it was used as a mortar,) 
and the like, and had even attempted in some degree to account 
for their origin, calling quartz “crystal” or “congealed water,” 
&c. It may be of interest to learn the meanings of a few of these 
familiar old names of minerals. Opal is from the Greek word 
omarrws, Signifying “the white stone;” Marble (Latin marmor) 
is from the Greek paguagwr, “glimmering,” on account of the 
little shining crystals through its mass; Diamond is from the 
Greek adapwas, (adamant,) “the hardest substance;” Ruby from 
the Latin rubeus, “ red ;’? Sapphire from the Island of Sapphirine 
in the Arabian sea, where the gem is supposed to have been first 
discovered ; Hyacinth and Heliotrope perhaps from their resem- 
blance in color to the flowers of the same name; Topaz from the 
Island of Topazos in the Red sea. (This gem was originally 
called Chrysolith or “Gold Stone” by the ancients, but the min- 
eral which is known by that name now is called in mineralogy 
Olivine or Peridot.) 

It will be seen how liable to mislead was such a nomenclature 
based on those properties of the respective minerals which, though 
the first to be observed, were in few cases really characteristic. 

Thus a “green stone’ might be equally well applied to car- 
bonate of copper, (malachite,) emerald or blood stone. The 
“white rock” might be used with reference to lime, magnesia, 
sandstone, gypsum and feldspar, as well as to the watery quartz 
for which it was employed. The “glimmering rock” would be 
equally as applicable to mica, heavy spar, calcite, pyrites and 
quartz, as to crystalline limestone or marble, for which it stood. 
This kind of nomenclature, however, has lasted down to the pres- 
ent day, and even a worse system than this is common, viz., 
giving newly-discovered minerals the names of men more or less 
distinguished. “White stone,” “green stone,” and “striped 
stone,” although wanting precision and exactness, are infinitely 
better than “ Jonesite,” “ Smithite,” “ Brookite,” “ Jamesonite,” 
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and “ Williamsite,” because the former at least mean something, 
and the latter names mean nothing. 

But after all it makes but little difference what names the min- 
erals bear, so that some system of arrangement is adopted whereby 
they can be determined without the aid of chemistry. This sys- 
tem is my first objective point, and the second is the demonstra- 
tion that such a system is practicable to all. 

The first great discovery was, that certain minerals composed 
of certain chemical elements combined in known proportions, 
always crystallized in the same forms. This was the first step 
toward a science of mineralogy, because it recognized a necessary 
and intimate relation between the substance of which a mineral 
was composed and the form in which it appeared; in other words, 
it inaugurated a study by the help of which a man could say, 
“* Show me whatever mineral you have, and I will tell you of what 
chemical elements it consists.”’ The value of such a system to 
the practical man must be apparent. Instead of being obliged to 
carry untold pounds of the minerals whose nature he must ascer- 
tain from the assayer, a little knowledge of the general rules of 
mineralogy, and a little experience of the many forms in which 
oftentimes the self-same mineral occurs, will enable him in most 
cases to set his doubts at rest, and settle the nature of his mineral 
by a careful examination of its properties in the field. 

If we begin at the beginning with a definition of the word 
“ mineral,” we find that Naumann, one of the most distinguished 
mineralogists of the present day, says: “ By the word mineral, I 
mean every rigid or liquid inorganic body which is, as it appears, 
an immediate product of nature, and which has been produced 
without interference of organic processes or of the human will.” 

This may be illustrated by the few following examples. Water 
is, in a strictly scientific sense, a mineral; because it is the imme- 
diate product from nature’s own hand, not possessed of nor crea- 
ted by any vital force, nor has it been brought to its present state 
by any interference of man. A piece of glass is, however, no 
mineral, no matter in what shape it appears, because it has been 
produced by the will and power of man. A piece of nature’s 
crystallized or uncrystallized alumina is a mineral, because its 
chemical composition is constant, and it owes its existence to 
the action of forces of nature which are independent of man; not 
so, however, that same piece of alumina when cut or worn as the 
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ruby or sapphire; it is no longer, strictly speaking, a mineral, 
though it undoubtedly is a gem, and its chemical constitution has 
not been changed in the cutting, but man’s hands have filed down 
the angles and edges which are peculiar to it in its natural state, 
and substituted surfaces which are unnatural to it, but which, by 
reflecting the light more perfectly, add to its brilliancy as a pre- 
cious stone. And here the difference between a mineral and a 
rock must be defined. A piece of inanimate matter of definite 
chemical constitution must have three sets of characteristic prop- 
erties. The one set may be called its chemical properties, that is, 
its behavior, as a chemical substance, to acids, heat and the like, 
and these properties are expressed by percentage of the various 
elements in its composition—its formula. The second set com- 
prises the physical properties of the body, 7. e. its weight, color, 
lustre, hardness, cleavage, &c. 

The third set ef properties is called the morphological (from 
the Greek word yoggn, “a form.”) It includes the manner or 
system of crystallization of all those minerals which crystallize ; 
and with those that do not crystallize, it implies their texture 
and structure, by which is meant whether their surfaces are rough 
or smooth, granular or glassy, divided into little groups of grains 
like a bunch of grapes, or the same in all their parts. 

In this sense, therefore, every mineral has a definite chemical 
constitution, a fixed type of occurrence, and certain peculiarities 
appreciated by touch, taste, sight or smell, which distinguish it 
from all other minerals. 

A rock is a body composed of these minerals just as a mineral 
is composed of chemical elements. It possesses the character- 
istics of the minerals which compose it, and is given a name for 
convenience, since experience has shown that certain minerals are 
almost always found together, whereas others never occur in the 
same locality. Thus mica, quartz and feldspar are found to- 
gether, forming huge mountain-chains the world over, and are 
named, for convenience, when they appear massive, “ granite,” and 
when they are stratified, “ gneiss.” A rock may therefore be said 
to be a more or less constant union of certain minerals. This is 
expressed by saying that the mineral is homogeneous and the 
rock is not, which means that each part of the mineral possesses 
all the chemical, physical or morphological properties of every 
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other part, whereas one part of a rock shows the characteristic 
properties of one mineral and another part those of another. 

At the time the science of mineralogy was founded, chemistry 
was also but just born, and it is natural that the oldest mineralo- 
gists should have laid more weight on the form than on the sub- 
stance of a mineral; but this has been changed by the rapid ad- 
vance of chemistry, which has even outstripped her sister science 
in the race. Mineralogists are divided to-day as to the best 
means of classifying the science, that is to say, on the question 
of making order out of the confusion of a thousand minerals, and 
arranging each according as it has or has not certain properties. 
The difficulty lies in determining which qualities of a mineral 
should be ealled the most important? The chemists say the 
chemical constitution is more important than the form. This is 
the school of Rammelsberg. The followers of Breithaupt main- 
tain, on the contrary, that while the chemical constitution of the 
mineral must ever undoubtedly determine its value or worthless- 
ness, its use and application, that what the practical man wants 
is a knowledge of the morphological and physical properties of 
the mineral or those which he can distinguish at once by his 
senses, since no prospector can be supposed to go about with a 
chemical laboratory on his back. Whichever way this question 
may be decided, its solution in no way concerns us, and we can 
go on to the subject in hand. 

It is agreed, then, that each mineral, whether * ore,” “ stone,” 
or metal, has some characteristic properties about it which dis- 
tinguish it from every other mineral, and those who have not 
looked into the matter would be astonished to learn how few there 
are which cannot be detected with ease by means always within 
the grasp. The aid of chemistry must, of course, be called in to 
decide upon the presence in the mineral of very small quantities 
of some element not belonging there, as in the case of a trace of 
sulphur in iron or the existence of a small percentage of gold 
in a silver mineral, but it is of great advantage to the practical 
miner to be able to determine what the mass of the rock in his 
hand is. 

By looking at these properties of minerals a little more closely, 
it may be found they can be made useful for practical work. Of 
course the chemical properties are omitted, and now the old, 
clumsy method of analysis of minerals by the wet way or by sol- 
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ution and precipitation has been almost entirely replaced by the 
substitution of a little instrument called the “blowpipe,” by 
means of which, intense heat is brought to bear on a small piece 
of the mineral to be examined, and its nature is disclosed from 
its behavior with and without certain substances, its fusibility, 
color, &c. The blowpipe was originally used for soldering pieces 
of lead pipe together, and received its present beautiful applica- 
tion from a Swedish gentleman. It is now used not only to as- 
certain what is in the mineral, but the amount of each substance. 

Those properties which are called the physical properties of a 
mineral may be stated as follows: 

Ist. Cleavage. It isacurious fact that every crystallized body 
can be cleft or broken in some directions more easily than in 
others. The result is that a smart blow with a hammer often 
decides which of two minerals you have before you, as the clea- 
vage of the two is most likely to be very dissimilar. The figures 
which result from cleavage of this kind are called “ cleavage 
forms,’ and the plane surfaces which enclose such forms, “ clea- 
vage planes.” Now these cleavage planes always bear a certain 
relation to the forms in which the mineral appears when crystal- 
lized, and they offer a more certain guide than those crystal forms 
themselves, for nine minerals out of ten are either uncrystallized 
or else they are so battered and planed down that their original 
form is almost obliterated, but they always retain their cleavage. 
As examples of cleavage take mica, which always splits off in 
thin sheets and offers much more resistance when cut at right 
angles to these sheets. 

When minerals are broken forcibly in directions where they 
show no cleavage, the result is a fracture which always shows an 
uneven, irregular, usually furrowed and indented surface. 

The next physical property is the 

2d. “ Hardness” of minerals or the resistance they oppose to 
being cut with a knife. But as hardness and softness are mere re- 
lative things, and what is a hard thing to one man is a soft thing 
to another, mineralogists have been obliged to agree on certain 
minerals as standards, and have numbered those beginning after 
the softest from one to ten. The scale at present generally in use 
is: Talc, 1; Gypsum, 2; Calcite, (or lime-spar,) 3; Fluor-spar, 
4; Apatite, 5; Feldspar, 6; Quartz, 7; Topaz, 8; Corundum, 
(or the Ruby and Sapphire,) 9, and the Diamond, 10. These 
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numbers are merely arbitrary, of course, and it is very difficult to 
ascertain the exact hardness of a mineral, but for all practical 
purposes this table is the best. 

There is another point connected with the cohesion of minerals 
which is often very important, and that is whether they are elastic 
and brittle or malleable and ductile. Take, for example, a piece 
of pure lead and a piece of pure cale-spar. The hardness of the 
two is nearly the same, one being about 2 and the other 3—but 
how very differently they cut! You may insert a thick wedge into 
a piece of lead and it will not split nor crumble, whereas calc-spar 
will do both. Malleability refers to the fact that you can hammer 
the mineral out into thin plates, and ductility that you may draw 
it into thin wires without its breaking or splitting. 

3d. Next comes the Specific Gravity. This means for all solids 
and liquids their weight as compared with an equal bulk of dis- 
tilled water at the temperature of 60° Fahrenheit. Thus, if it be 
stated that that feldspar called albite has a specific gravity of 2.62, 
it means that if equal bulks of the mineral and pure water at 60° 
Fahrenheit were obtained, the former would weigh 2.62 times 
more than the water. 

4th. Magnetic properties. This is the power to attract or repel 
the poles of the magnetic needle. A common example is the 
magnetic iron ore found in Berks county, and in many other places. 

5th. We pass over the optical properties of the minerals, or 
their capacity to decompose the sun’s light, when transmitted, 
into its three normal colors, and to distort images. A familiar 
example is the Iceland or double refracting spar, which is nothing 
but calcite or cale-spar. Properties of this kind can of course 
only be observed in transparent minerals. Next comes— 

6th. Iridescence and the play of colors. This is a very distin- 
guishing peculiarity in those few minerals in which it occurs. The 
fire-opal and precious opal, and the feldspar known as labrador- 
ite, also the catseye, are examples of these two properties. 

7th. Color. It will seem strange to most of the uninitiated that 
this property of the minerals should be so long neglected ; but 
the reason is that the color of even the same identical mineral is, 
in most cases, the most variable and least to be depended upon of 
its properties. Hornblende, for instance, may be white, red, 
green, brown, yellow, gray, or black, transparent or opaque; and 
the same is true of turmaline, and include the majority of min- 
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erals. But there are certain minerals which never appear but 
with one color, and in that case their color is of importance. 
Malachite, (carb. cop.,) green; magnetic iron ore, black; iron 
pyrites, yellow; realgar, red; azurite, (carb. cop. and water,) 
blue, &c. These are all compounds of the heavy metals. Some 
minerals rapidly lose or change their color when exposed to the 
air, so that a fresh surface must be seen. 

To facilitate the recognition of these colors in such minerals a 
scale has also here been agreed upon. It is unnecessary to re- 
count all the varieties of each color; but a list of the colors 
themselves may be appropriate here, with that one of the varie- 
ties considered the purest type of the color. 

But first be it said that lustre and color always go together, 
and are the first properties which strike the senses. It were 
impossible to define precisely in what a metallic lustre and a glass 
lustre differ; but differ they do, very greatly, and so widely that 
the youngest child would always select lead, iron, tin, gold, &c., 
from feldspar, quartz, mica and cale-spar. The rule in determin- 
ing a mineral is, therefore, first to satisfy yourself whether it has 
metallic or non-metallic lustre. If it has metallic lustre, it must 
be either red, brown, yellow, white, gray, or black. It must be 
remembered, too, that this is no strictly true division of the colors, 
for, strictly speaking, black is the absence of color or no color, 
and white is a mixture of all colors; but it is a list convenient for 
the use of the mineralogist. 

If the mineral have not metallic lustre, then it may be white, 
(snow,) gray, (ashes,) black, (velvet,) blue, (Berlin,) green, 
(emerald,) yellow, (lemon,) red, (carmine,) or brown, (chestnut.) 

8th. Next in order comes the power of certain minerals to 
become electrified when rubbed or warmed, and to attract small 
bodies. Sulphur is one of these. 

9th. Lastly come the taste, smell and feel of certain minerals. 
Those that taste salty, sweetish, bitter and acid are such as are 
soluble in water—for instance, rock-salt, blue-stone, &c.; those 
that stick to the tongue when touched by it—magnesite, &c.; 
sulphur and asphaltum smell strongly without being disturbed, 
while flint, native arsenic, &c., have a peculiar odor when struck 
by a hammer. Again, some minerals have a peculiar greasy feel, 
as tale and graphite; others give the peculiar sensation of chalk, 
and are called chalky, &c. 
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All the important physical properties of the minerals have thus 
been disposed of, and it will merely be necessary to recapitulate 
them before going on to the morphological: Ist, cleavage and 
fracture ; 2d, hardness and brittleness or malleability ; 3d, specific 
gravity; 4th, magnetism; 5th, power of developing electricity 
when rubbed or warmed; 6th, iridescence, or play of colors, if 
any; 7th, color of a fresh surface; 8th and last, the effect pro- 
duced upon the senses of taste, smell and touch. 

By carefully applying all these physical tests to any mineral, 
it must be brought under one or the other of the grand divisions 
to which we shall come presently. For example, a mineral is 
handed to you which is brown, has unmetallic lustre, is as hard 
as quartz, is so broken that the crystallization cannot be deter- 
mined, is not unusually heavy, and does not appear to cleave or 
split in one direction more easily than in another. 

Now these are observations which every one can make with 
the aid of a small pocket-knife in three minutes, and it reduces 
the mineral in question to one of these seven—obsidian, (natu- 
ral glass,) quartz, chalcedony, idocrase, garnet, axinite and tur- 
maline. In this case, you can observe further if the lustre be in 
any way oily or not; if so, it is quartz, idocrase or garnet. Ob- 
serve now, carefully, if the weight seems greater than that of an 
equal mass of quartz; if it is, you have a garnet; if not, it lies 
between idocrase and quartz, which can almost always be dis- 
tinguished from each other by the speckled appearance of the 
former. 

Here is another case, which concerns more commercially valu- 
able minerals, and is also more likely to come under observation. 
A rock is handed you, containing a very dark-colored mineral of 
metallic lustre, and you are asked to determine it. Having satis- 
fied yourself that the lustre is metallic, look carefully to the color, 
and remark whether it is really black, bluish-black or brown. 
Suppose it to have a slight trace of blue, then try the hardness, 
which you will probably find not great, and observe whether, 
when you cut it, the particles break off or adhere to the rest of 
the mineral on both sides of your knife, or in other words, whether 
it is brittle or malleable. Very few minerals are malleable, and 
none with the color above referred to, and a hardness of about 
2 or 3, except the sulphuret of silver. 

This must suffice for the physical properties, with the inser- 
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tion of one test which was omitted. It is the streak of a mineral 
or the color of the line made by the point of your knife in scratch- 
ing it. This streak is sometimes entirely different from the color 
of the mineral, even on a freshly-broken side, as in the case of 
realgar, which is a beautiful carmine-colored mineral, but gives 
a lemon-yellow streak. 

The morphology of minerals has been left to the last, because 
the greater majority of those which are obtained for determination 
are not distinctly crystallized, and must be discovered from the 
characteristics above mentioned. When, however, minerals are 
crystallized, their morphology is second to none other of their 
three sets of properties in importance. 

Many persons have been frightened away from the study of 
mineralogy by the awful-looking figures, and the cabalistic letters 
accompanying them, to be found in Dana and elsewhere; but it 
can be proved to you that the mineralogist does not make a greater 
use of geometry than does the carpenter of mathematics. Vol- 
umes have been written on the derivation of one crystal from 
another by means of the differential calculus and the etal 
mathematics, but with little result attained. 

The study of crystallography is the study of the nen in 
which different chemical substances occur. Now these forms 
having been carefully studied and arranged, like the minerals 
themselves, under different heads, it has come to light that there 
are seven different systems, under one of which every symmetrical 
body having length, breadth and thickness, must come. Without 
models and specimens to illustrate the nature of the differences 
between these great systems, it would be useless to endeavor to 
explain them, and might seriously endanger the success of any 
attempt to convince one that the subject is not difficult. 

Take it for granted, then, that we know the crystal systems 
apart. Now comes in that great law, that “every mineral crys- 
tallizes in one system, and in no other.’’ There are a few excep- 
tions which must be observed, but they are so rare that they can 
all be readily counted. So that when we get the crystal form and 
a couple of physical properties of a mineral in line, the mineral 
is determined. 

The names of these seven systems are the isometric, tetragonal, 
hexagonal, rhombic, monoclinic, diclinic and triclinic. In point 
of fact, however, no minerals have ever been observed to crystal- 
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lize in the sixth, or diclinic system, so that this system is omitted 
from most works on mineralogy. 

Taking it for granted that the task of distinguishing any crys- 
tallized mineral as belonging to one or the other of these systems 
is understood, the question of structure and texture is now to be 
considered. 

It has frequently been noticed in mines, or in cellar walls, how 
water, containing lime in solution, trickles through small crevices 
in the rock or wall, and either evaporates, leaving the lime in 
little clusters of round lumps on the surface from which it 
escapes, or hanging a moment before it drops to the ground, 
allows a thin crust to form on its outside, and when it escapes, 
leaves its shell as it were behind it. The next drop hangs from 
the lower extremity of this shell, and its shell forms a continu- 
ation of the former downwards, while the drops which have fallen, 
containing also much of the lime, yet evaporate on the ground 
and grow upwards in the shape of a mound to meet this growth 
of little shells of water-drops growing down. 

This growth of little water-drop shells is called “ stalactite,” 
and the mound which grows upward from below “ stalagmite.” 
The structure of minerals of this kind is always irregular and 
icicle-like, and has given the name to a number of forms in which 
minerals occasionally appear. Then, oftentimes, a mass of crys- 
tals are seen so hemmed in and squeezed together, that they 
sometimes crystallize through each other, and out of a thousand 
specimens of this kind, probably not one can be found showing 
all its sides. Opposed to this, may be seen but few crystals on 
a piece of rock, beautifully formed and perfect in all their parts, 
looking like jewels set in a jewel-case for exhibition. A very 
important distinction is to be understood between the amorphous, 
crystalline and crystallized structures. Amorphous means “ with- 
out form,” and is applied to such minerals as have constant chem- 
ical and physical properties, but were never found crystallized. 
As instances, take opal, graphite, turquoise and common coal. 
Crystalline minerals are such as indicate, from little flashes of 
light as you turn them over in the sunlight, that they are composed 
of crystals, but whose crystals are so small that the magnifying- 
glass or microscope must be used to discover them. Crystallized 
minerals, of course, are those whose forms are easily seen by the 
naked eye. 
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Many persons are interested in mines and minerals, and have, 
perhaps, wished to consult Dana, (which, for the initiated, is 
undoubtedly the most complete mineralogy in existence,) but few 
understand what he says when they have found the mineral. 

To take a practical case, suppose you wished to know what 
Dana said of the chloride of silver. He calls it corargyrite. 
After the name, (which oecurs page 114,) come all the different 
names by which the mineral has been known in Europe and else- 
where. Then comes the word isometric, which means that this 
mineral crystallizes always in the first or (according to him) 
isometric system. Then comes a list of observed forms, in which 
you are referred by letters and figures to the pictures of the crys- 
tals of the isometric system on page 33 of his Introduction. 
These references and figures can be easily understood by devoting 
a little time to learning the elements of crystallography. Dana 
will scarcely answer the purpose. G. means specific gravity. B.B. 
means before the blowpipe. Comp. the chemical composition. 
Take another case : Amphibole, or, as it is commonly known, horn- 
blende. First, the name Amphibole, then its other names ; then the 
name of the system to which it belongs, (monoclinic;) then the 
forms in that system which it assumes, reference being made back 
to the Introduction; then the physical properties, &c. 

It has been stated that the first great discovery was the con- 
stancy with which certain minerals always took certain forms. 
There are, nevertheless, a very few striking and curious excep- 
tions to this rule, which remain a mystery to mineralogists. By 
acrystal system is meant all those crystal forms which can be 
obtained from the representative type, (the octahedron, for 
instance,) by substituting planes for edges and angles, supposing 
the alternate sides to disappear and the remaining planes to be 
produced or increased till they intersect each other and form a 
new figure, &c. All such forms are said to be derivable from the 
typical form. No crystal of the rhombic system can be derived 
from one of the isometric system, or from any but another crystal 
of the same system. Carbon, for example, exists in three forms, 
as the diamond, transparent and usually colorless, the hardest of 
the gems and always crystallizing isometrically; graphite, one 
of the softest of minerals, black, and hexagonally crystallized, 
and common coal, never crystallized, and always brown or black 
and opaque. Yet the most careful investigation has failed to 
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show any chemical difference between these. If sulphur be 
melted in an earthernware pot, and allowed to cool until a crust 
is formed over the top, and this crust be then punctured and the 
liquid sulphur poured out, on breaking the vessel containing what 
remained behind and examining it, a vast number of monoclinic 
needles will be seen; whereas, it is well known that sulphur crys- 
tallizes in nature rhombically, and even these monoclinic brown 
crystals, if exposed to the air for a day or two, will turn to the 
usual sulphur-yellow and crumble into fine rhombic crystals. 
Another instance may be mentioned which must be familiar to 
almost every one. The carbonate of lime crystallizes in crystals 
which may be compared to a long box, the top of which has been 
pushed a little forwards and to one side, so that only a part of 
the lid is directly over the bottom. This form is called a rhom- 
bohedron, and is a half-hexagonal pyramid. Now, sometimes, abso- 
lutely identical carbonate of lime occurs in long, needle-shaped 
crystals, and is called arragonite, crystallizing rhombically. Iron 
pyrites, too, which is the double sulphide of iron, and almost 
always appears in cubes of the isometric system, occurs some- 
times in rhombic crystals resembling the head of a spear. 

This eccentric behavior of these minerals is called di-morph- 
ism, meaning “two forms,” because they occur in two entirely 
different characters. Dimorphism is then the power which identi- 
cally the same chemical substance sometimes possesses, to crys- 
tallize in two entirely different forms. 

Isomorphism, on the contrary, (ico, “same,” and jogn, “ form,”) 
is the capacity of two entirely different chemical substances to 
appear in exactly the same crystal forms. As examples, fluor-spar 
salt and galena always appear in cubes, while some other mine 
rals always appear in rhomboids. 

Before the classification of minerals, it will be necessary to recall 
a few chemical facts. All chemical elements are divided into light 
and heavy metals, and a few substances which are not metals at all, 
such as sulphur, phosphorus, &c. The heavy metals include all 
those known in common life as metals. When, therefore, the 
term “light metal” is used, it is intended to designate potas- 
sium, sodium and lithium, (whose oxides form the familiar alkalis, 
potash, soda and lithia,) strontium, barium, calcium, magnesium, 
aluminium, glucinum and yttrium, whose oxides are the alkaline 
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earths of chemistry, and three of which are familiarly known as 
lime, magnesia and clay. The oxides of both heavy and light 
metals, as well as of those substances that are not metals at all, 
may be either acids or bases, that is, they may change the blue 
color of litmus to red, (acids,) or restore it when thus reddened 
(bases.) The non-metallic elements are called metalloids, though 
wherefore can hardly be explained, for the word implies that they 
resemble those metals, which they do not. A union or combina- 
tion of an acid with a base is called a “ salt.” 

With this explanation the following classification of minerals— 
though not like Dana’s—may be more easily understood, if not, 
in reality, better. Naumann, after showing that differences in 
crystallization should be used to separate species, says, “we have 
already in the differences of the elements themselves the begin- 
ning of a classification, for they are divided into metals and 
metalloids, and the former again, into heavy and light metals. 
The heavy metals are the real representatives of the mineral king- 
dom, and to them belongs the centre of the line, whatever the 
arrangement may be. Now as oxygen and sulphur are the two 
elements which form the greatest number of compounds with the 
metals, it seems but rational to place all the oxygen compounds 
of the metals on one side and all the sulphur compounds on the 
other. Water and ice being the nearest approach to native 
oxygen which we have, should be at one end of the line, and 
native sulphur, at least, near the other.” 

In the chlorides, oxides and fluorides, the difference between 
heavy and light metals is so very marked that they must be arranged 
in separate groups. Double salts, containing one light and one 
heavy metal, are grouped together and called amphotere, (from 
the Greek word augw, “both.”) The silicates and aluminates are 
so different from all other classes of minerals, that they must be 
arranged in a class by themselves. Each one of these classes 
further can be subdivided into minerals containing water, and 
those that are anhydrous, or without water. The amorphous 
minerals, or those which never occur in crystals, have been 
placed as much as possible by themselves. Note, when in the 
following the term “ salt-like” is used, it means like a combina- 
tion of acid and base of light metals, such as common salt, car- 
bonate of lime, &c. 
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I, Class—Oxides of the metalloids, or elements of neither light 
nor heavy metals, 7. e. water, ice, &c. 


II. Class—Alkaline earths and similar combinations, such as 
oxides, chlorides and fluorides, of the light metals. These are 
colorless bodies, or may be stained with any color, no metallic 
lustre. Some of them look like stones (7. e. silicates) and some 
like salts, (7. e. common salt, &c.) 


III. Class—Haloids. For the most part colorless or stained 
minerals, never resembling the heavy metals and their compounds, 
but mostly like salts. The chemical constitution of the haloids 
is a combination of acid and base of light metals. All are light. 


IV. Chalcites. Bodies whose color is constant, mostly salt- 
like, never resembling metals. Chemically they are compounds 
of an acid of a light metal and a base of a heavy metal, or vice 
versa. 


V. Geoliths, (from yx, “the earth,” and asbos, “a stone,” be- 
cause they constitute the greater part of the stones and rocks of 
the world. These are silicates and aluminates of the alkalies and 
alkaline earths, that is, of the oxides of the light metals. Low 
specific gravity and very hard. 


VI. Amphoboroliths, (from au, “ both,” because both a light 
and heavy metal enter into their composition.) Silicates and 
aluminates of both light and heavy metal oxides. Higher sp. gr. 
than the preceding class, usually of a dark color, very hard. 
Stony, never metallic look. 


VII. Metalloliths. Silicates and aluminates of the heavy 
metals. Higher sp. gr. than Amphoboroliths. Hard and stony, 
never metallic lustre. 


VIII. Tantaloids. These are combinations with oxides of the 
heavy metals of the very rare acids, tantalic, didymic, &c. They 
have higher sp. gr. than metalloliths and half metallic lustre. 
They are fortunately as rare as their formule are complicated. 
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IX. Oxides of the heavy metals and similar combinations, such 
as chlorides, fluorides, bromides and iodides of the heavy metals. 
These have a still ascending sp. gr., are all opaque and of dark 
color, hard, have generally metallic lustre, and characteristic 
streak. 


X. Metals. The centre ef the system. All of high sp. gr., 
opaque, and have metallic lustre. 


XI. Galenoids, (like galena.) Sulphides, selenides, tellurides of 
heavy metals. All have metallic lustre, high sp. gr., are dark- 
colored, give black streak, and are opaque. 


XII. Class Pyritoids, (like pyrites,) sulphides, arsenides, and 
antimonides of the heavy metals, are either yellow, white or red. 
All give black streaks and have metallic lustre and pretty high 
specific gravity. Harder than galenoids. 


XIII. Cinnabarides (like cinnabar or the sulphide of mercury.) 
Sulphides of the heavy metals. Either half-metallic or unmetallic 
lustre, inclining to diamond-lustre, mostly translucent and not 
hard except zinc. 


XIV. Metalloids, themselves. Sulphur, diamond, graphite, &c. 


XV. The anthracides or inflammable substances, principally 
hydro-carbons, all burn. Coal, amber, asphaltum, &c. 


The advantage of this system is that a mineral can be placed, 
as soon as examined, where there are but few which can be con- 
founded with it. Then, again, with the exception of those 
troublesome anthracides—the last class—which it is difficult to 
bring in properly anywhere—the XIV classes form a complete 
circle, commencing with the oxides of the metalloids and ending 
with the metalloids themselves. The heavy metals are in the mid- 
dle, and the other classes are so arranged that the nearer they 
come to the metals, the more they resemble them in lustre and 
weight—two qualities that can be immediately determined. 

With such information given, the mineral may be disposed of 
in the following manner: 
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The mineral is hard, has no metallic lustre, no streak, (or white 
streak,) and is harder then fluor-spar, but not so hard as feld- 
spar, and crystallizes in the rhombic system. If it has no metal- 
lic lustre, it can be in any of the classes but numbers VIII, IX, X, 
XI, XIland XIII. There are about fifteen minerals that answer 
this description as to lustre and hardness, but only two of these 
crystallize rhombic, and they are bronzite and calamine. Now 
comes in a remarkable peculiarity which calamine has in common 
with a very few other minerals, and that is to crystallize differ- 
ently at its two extremities. Accordingly, if the mineral in 
question shows this peculiarity it is calamine ; if, on the contrary, 
it shows a slight tendency to mother-of-pearl lustre on one of its 
planes, it is bronzite. 

Or another case, which actually occurred. Certain parties at 
Salt Lake imagined that they had discovered a large deposit of 
anthracite, and several thousand dollars were expended in fitting 
up an expedition to go out to the locality of this supposed an- 
thracite and explore it, stake out a claim and bring back speci- 
mens. It went, and a small specimen was handed to a mineralo- 
gist for his inspection. Let us suppose that we got this speci- 
men for examination. It was black, about as hard as feldspar, 
had an oily lustre, no signs of crystallization, and a curved sur- 
face of fracture, and gave no streak. 

Now these properties differ from these which anthracite would 
have shown, in the following particulars: 1. The lustre of anthra- 
cite is half-metallic, that of this mineral oily. 2. Anthracite 
gives a black streak, this mineral gives none. 2. Anthracite has 
a hardness of only 24, or between gypsum and calc-spar, while 
this is as hard as feldspar. There are three properties in which 
these two differ, and when I add that the mineral in question is 
nearly half again as heavy as anthracite, it will not astonish you 
to learn that this mineral would not burn and anthracite does, as 
we all know. Now, having found what it is not, how shall we 
find what itis? Verysimply. Its hardness and weight indicate 
that it is a combination of silica, its lack of crystal form reduces 
it to either opal, pearlstone or pitchstone, and its oily lustre 
proves it to be neither of the two forms, but shows it to be pitch- 
stone. 

PeErsiFoR FRAZER, JR. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


THE Prose Writers oF AMERICA; with a Survey of the Intel- 
lectual History, Condition and Prospects of the Country. By 
Rufus Wilmot Griswold. New edition, revised and enlarged, 
with a Supplementary Essay on the Intellectual Prospects and 
Condition of America, by Prof. John H. Dillingham. Pp. 700. 
Portraits. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


This is another of the encyclopedic works on modern literature which 
this young and enterprising firm have added to their list, and not the 
least interesting to the American reader. When Sidney Smith, writing 
over fifty years ago, in the pages of the Zdinburgh Review, asked, “ Who 
reads an American book?” there was some justice in the question. True, 
we could boast of a great metaphysician and theologian in Jonathan 
Edwards, an accomplished essayist and savan in Benjamin Franklin, a 
novelist of some power in Brockden Brown, and political writers in 
Adams, Hamilton, Ames and Jefferson, who were not unworthy of men- 
tion in the same breath with Edmund Burke. But the day has passed 
when the question could be more than an empty sneer, and more than 
one American book has commanded more readers than even Sidney 
Smith’s brilliancy ever secured for him, and has achieved a more lasting 
place in English literature than any thing from his pen. Mr. Griswold’s 
book, as a rounded and symmetrical view of what has been achieved in 
the department of prose literature, has held a high place since its first 
appearance, twenty-five years ago. This new edition, besides being a 
careful revision and correction of the original work, contains a supplement 
of some hundred and fifty pages, adding the authors who have won their 
spurs during the last quarter of a century, and bringing the record down 
to December, 1870. This seems to have been done with equal judgment 
and greater impartiality, if not so copiously as by Dr. Griswold in the 
first part of the work—though, indeed, there is less need of copiousness 
in regard to authors whose books are still “in print.” It is just here 
that the whole work has a greater value than when first issued, as pre- 
senting materials, not now accessible elsewhere, for an estimate of the 
intellectual state and growth of the nation, and in keeping the older 
popular favorites still before the public in the best specimens of their 
style and power. The publishers have done their share to make a hand- 
some, legible and durable book, while the literary contents make it a 
most desirable supplement to the most complete libraries. If we have 
any fault to find, it is that Dr. Griswold’s valuable biographical notices 
are often written in the eulogistic tone which was current in 1845, while 
our more critical age judges more severely. 
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ComPpLEeTE PorticaL Works or Mrs. BrowninG. 2 vols. Phila- 
delphia: Porter & Coates. 1871. 


Mrs. Browning is one of those writers who excite ardent admiration in 
some readers, without awaking others from indifference. She is, like 
Thomas Campbell, a unique in literature, standing in no close relation to 
any of her contemporaries. We think that posterity will ascribe to her 
the possession of true genius, while making allowance for tricks of man- 
ner, which have been caricatured by her American imitators. Her 
poems are —_ in interest, rather than a now that the great 
cause, to which she gave so much of her thoughts and her hopes, is 
crowned by the final emancipation of the Italian peninsula. She had, 
indeed, much of the spirit of the poets of the old Hebrew prophetic 
order—pouring her whole soul into the struggles and questions of her 
time. “Casa Guidi Windows” will always possess a deep interest as a 
study of an abortive Italian revolution, and many of her late lyrics are 
valuable monuments of the great “War of Liberation.” 

The present edition is both tasteful and inexpensive, needing only 
for its completeness what all editions need—an exhibit of the varieties 
of reading which distinguish the carlier edition of her poems from the 
later. Like Tennyson, she was always repolishing. 


HEAVENWARD LED; or, The Two Requests. By Jane R. Som- 
mers. Pp. 488. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


While giving the authoress credit for the best of intentions, we cannot 
regard her book as a permanent or very valuable addition to eur light 
literature. The story is a religious fiction of the evangelical school, and 
not inferior to most stories of its class; but the plot is full of cheap and 
unnatural antitheses of character, and the general style exhibits little 

ower of delineation. Yet even good intention and the absence of evil 
is something in a novel of our times. 


Topics or THE Time. By James Parton. Pp. 401. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 


Mr. Parton is one of the few American writers who aspire to combine 
literary eminence with public criticism. In England the class is 
very large. Thomas Carlyle heads the list; John Ruskin and Charles 
Kingsley are among the foremost of his followers. In America the list 
is not near so large as it might be; probably because the propensity to 
grumbling is not so strong here as in England, possibly because the 
national palate does not relish censure as keenly as eulogy. Even Mr. 
Parton is not a mere “ fighter of anomalies,” but he comes nearer to that 
position than any other of our writers. The papers of his present vol- 
ume have already been before the public in the pages of our magazines, 
and some of them created no small amount of excitement and discussion 
when they appeared in that way. “‘Our Roman Catholic Brethren” set 
our whole “ religious world” by the ears; “The Government of the City 
of New York” startled the whole country by its picture of local abuses, 
which have since been completely eclipsed by grander rascalities in the 
same quarter. Four papers touch on matters of national policy. “How 
Uncle Sam Treats his Servants,” for instance, is a plea tor civil service 
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reform; and “International Copyright” puts very forcibly the side of 
the case to which Mr. Carey is opposed. 

Mr. Parton’s statements must always be taken with some allowance for 
his straining after effect, and for the unfairness with which he assumes 
and pleads side issues while apparently urging the main question. He 
cannot touch on religion without putting in a word at every turn for his 
own views, and as surely as revenue questions are touched on there is a 
fling at the protectionists. With these great drawbacks, he is a whole- 
some, stimulating writer—part of the salt of the earth in social matters. 


Tue Stent Partner. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Pp. 302. 
(Same publishers and booksellers.) 


Miss Phelps is a modern who dares to write sizeable books, and follows 
both her grandfather (Moses Stuart) and her father (Prof. Phelps) in 
this literary audacity. Her three stories (“Gates Ajar,” “Hedged In” 
and the present volume) are hardly big enough to make one volume of 
the common size, and one always wishes for more when she is done. 
Yet she has always something to say—a cause to plead. Here it is the 
wretched state of the mill-hands of Massachusetts, and the possibility of 
doing something to raise their life above that of “dumb, driven cattle.” 
The heroine is a Miss Kelso, a silent partner in a factory and a sweet, 

oung philanthropist who works book) wonders among her own sex. 
he style of the story reminds us of Margaret Howth, if it is not high 
treason to charge a New Englander with imitating a Pennsylvanian. 
There is a flavor, too, of Andover orthodoxy about the book that may 
conciliate critics scandalized by the (alleged) Swedenborgianism of 
“Gates Ajar.” 


ReGinatp ArcHEeR. A Novel. By Anne M. Crane Seemuller, 
author of “Emily Chester” and “ Opportunity.” Pp. 386. 
(Same Publishers and Booksellers.) 


The gist of this story is the Emersonian motto on the title-page—“ The 
essence of greatness is the perception that virtue is enough.” In accord- 
ance with that maxim and the great Transcendentalist’s essay on “Com- 
pensation,” Mrs. Seemuller sets herself to so exhibit the workings of 
society and conscience, as to show that a real moral order underlies hu- 
man doings, and that moral laws avenge themselves. We must think it 
unhappy that she has chosen the easiest way of enforcing her moral— 
the life of a great scoundrel and row2, Reginald Archer is a man of 
striking qualities and great powers, who has made up his mind that 
virtue is not enough for him,—does not suit him at all. He sponges off 
his brother, wins a rich wife and makes her unhappy, and carries on his 
vicious courses until he meets a violent death at the hands of an outraged 
husband. His brother, Tom Archer, is the foil to the hero, a man of 
wholly and purely disinterested goodness, who thinks virtue enough even 
without the rewards of virtue, and is as a living confutation of all at- 
tempts to classify mankind as either knaves or fools. Even his charac- 
ter and the goodness of some other personage, do not relieve the general 
unpleasantness of the story. The authoress should not abuse her knowl- 
edge of Scripture by quoting it in irreverent connections, as on page 43 
and elsewhere. Even scamps have sufficient sense of propriety to avoid 
such quotations, so that there was no literary necessity in the case. Yet 
she is a writer of more than ordinary, if not of the highest power. 
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A MAnvAL or Ancient History, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Western Empire. By George Rawlinson, M. A. 
Pp. 631. New York: Harper & Bros. 


This is a reprint of an English book on a subject in regard to which 
our own literature is exceptionally poor. Mr. Rawlinson’s is the only 
manual in the language which professes to give within the compass of a 
single volume an outline of the very latest results of modern, inquiry 
and research. His name has long been connected with investigations in 
regard to the great empires of the Euphrates valley, and with the only 
good and scholarly translation of Herodotus. The great defect of his 

resent work is, that it is based too much on the pragmatic Handbuch of 

rofessor Heeren, which belongs to the early part of this century, a 
circumstance which gives a too matter-of-fact cast to the whole work, 
whereas modern taste calls rather for general truth and ore: To 
the same cause we may ascribe the German-like copious lists of urfunden 
or authorities appended to each section, lists which scholars do not need 
and others cannot use, covering, as they do, the literature of the subject 
in Greek, Latin, Italian, French and German, as well as English. But, 
with all drawbacks, the book is a valuable addition to our historical 
literature, and may contribute to the extermination of thousands of de- 
lusions current among general readers. For it is notable that Rollin is 
still a widely popular manual in America, and that Plutarch has his pro- 
found admirers among American scholars, even. Mr. Rawlinson’s method 
and bias are conservative enough not to shock any orthodox sensibilities, 


THE MUvTINEERS OF THE Bounty, and their Descendants in 
Norfolk and Pitcairn Islands. By Lady Belcher. (Lllustrated.) 
Pp. 377. New York: Harper & Bros. 


The history of the mutiny of the crew of an English man-of-war, and 
the consequent settlement on an island in the Pacific Ocean, is a romance 
of real life that possesses a permanent interest. The story has much of 
the attractiveness that belongs to fictions of the Crusoe-school. The mu- 
tiny was provoked by a degree of cruelty and tyranny not then unusual in 
the British navy; it was led by the mate, Fletcher Christian, brother of 
the distinguished editor of Blackstone’s Commentaries, and descended from 
the old Manx family who figure so much in the history of the Isle of 
Man. It was characterized by no unnecessary cruelty, the offending offi- 
cers being put into a boat with the provisions and nautical instruments 
necessary to insure their reaching a place of safety. An English expe- 
dition to arrest the mutineers pe secured one party of nine, and 
two of these were executed for their crime. Nine settled on Pitcairn’s 
Island, under the leadership of Christian, marrying native wives, and 
founding a small but unique community, which still exists, and is charac- 
terized by the utmost purity of morals, forming a solitary British post in 
that part of the ocean. Sir John Barrow told the story, some forty 
years ago, in a volume which had a very large circulation, and is still in 
demand. Lady Belcher’s book supersedes his, as she had the use of doc- 
uments unknown to him, and brings the narrative down to 1869. Her 
style is not always of the happiest; some parts are made up too much 
by the free use of the scissors; and the whole account of the trial in 
England might have been greatly abridged, as it possesses no more 
general interest than any other mutiny trial. But the book will interest 
many readers, young and old. 
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THE Artist’s MARRIED Lire; being that of Albert Durer. 
Translated from the German of Leopold Schefer. By Mrs. J. 
R. Stodart. Revised edition, with Memoir. Pp. xxvii, 204. 
New York: James Miller. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


Mr. Miller is publishing a “ Library of Choice Reading” at seventy- 
five cents a volume, of which these two books are a part. The first of 
the two was part of the multifarious labors of Victor Cousin in the fields 
of Metaphysics; Education and History. Philosophers seldom make 
good historians, as they come to their work with too many preposses- 
sions, but the Eclectic school should form exceptions. The great French 
Eclectic certainly was an exception. So brilliant and powerful was his 
historic imagination, that it was said of him that he was more thoroughly 
in love with Madame de Longueville than were any of her contemporary 
admirers. His present work is a picture of the French Court (as gath- 
ered from innumerable writers of gossippy memoirs) during a period full 
of intrigue and complicated plotting. It is hardly a pleasant theme, but 
the charms of the historian’s style go far towards making it such. 

Very different is Leopold Schefer’s charming fiction in regard to Albert 
Durer,—a picture of tender and beautiful sadness. The story is similar 
in construction and style to Miss Manning’s beautiful fictions—“ Mary 
Powell,” “ Deborah’s Diary ””—but is executed with a much firmer and 
bolder hand, often reminding us of Jean Paul, and possessing the value 
of a treatise on art. It is an artist’s picture of an artist, full of brotherly 
sympathy and subtle understandings, 


THe AppLte Cunturist, (with Illustrations.) By Sereno Ed? 
wards Todd. Pp. 331. New York: Harper & Bros. 


Agricultural literature continues to grow, in spite of the sneers of 
“practical farmers”—that is, traditional plodders. One feature ef its new 
growth is, the complete and specialistic division of its branches, each 
writer laying out his strength on a single subject. The days of the 
Scriptures de Re Rustica, when the classic Catos and Columellas spread 
themselves over the whole field, is gone by, Pomology, for instance, 
is a science by itself, and he who can write a good book on Apples 
has fulfilled his calling. This most popular of fruits is really one 
of the most difficult to acclimatize and keep in actual productive- 
ness, as any one knows who has wandered through the fruitless orchards 
of some Western regions, or seen the steamboats of the Mississippi 
laden with the products of Egypt and Missouri in course of transportation 
to the colder prairies, or has witnessed the ceaseless efforts to propagate 
some variety in certain unfortunate localities. To be a good apple 
region (as is also the case with Michigan) is not a whit less fortunate 
than to be a good wheat region. Even our Eastern farmers are realizing 
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that the orchard is not the one branch of their business that will profita- 
bly “run itself.’ Mr. Todd, seems to our inexpert eye, to have done 
his work in the compilation of this manual very judiciously and fully. 
His works on wheat culture, on country architecture, and more general 
topics, have already made him known as a successful author in this field. 


GuimPsEs OF SEA AND LAND, during a Six Months’ Voyage to 
Europe. By Mary L. Evans. Pp. 361. 


A Quakeress’ impression of Europe, sent home in letters to young 
friends. Quakerly plainness of style is the finest taste, but our authoress 
affects in some places the verbal frippery and gew-gaws of “ the world’s 
people,” and revels in a womanly abundance of adjectives; yet her 
writing has freshness, if not power of description. She is sometimes mis- 
led by guides, as when she points out the pulpit of Holyrood House, 
where Knox “thundered forth his sermons,” in “invective and uncour- 
tier-like crimination,” in the presence of Queen Mary. Knox never 
preached before Queen Mary, or at Holyrood House, as every reader of 
his rugged but magnificent “ History” knows. It was in council that he 
made the Queen ery, or rather furnished her with an excuse which was 
no reason. 


“Wat Sue Coup,” [and] 

“ OpporRTUNITIES,” a Sequel to “ What She Could.” By the 
author of “The Wide, Wide World.” Pp. 339 and 382. New 
York: Robt. Carter & Bros. 


Of these books for young people, the first is externally a specimen of 
improvement in binding, and inwardly has an idea running through it— 
the necessity of reaching the poor by more direct methods than that of 
benevolent machinery and organization. Tothe readers of Robert Falconer 
the idea will not be new, but it needs many more preachers. The other 
volumes, like all of Miss Warner’s books, have no harm in them, though 
we have never, since we read Queechy with youthful trustfulness, met 
with one of those angelic little girls who are so much wiser and better 
than grown people. 


Sxcret History or THE FreNcH Court under Richelieu and 
Mazarin; or, The Life and Times of Madame de Chevereuse. 
By Victor Cousin. Translated by Mary L. Booth. Pp. 172. 


Ewa PARKER; or, Scenes in the Homes of the City Poor. Pp. 
408. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 





